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Qofes of Recent Erposition. 


THERE is a special article every week in the 
Sunday School Times of America written by some 
scholar of good repute. The article has usually 
something to do with the International Lesson 
for the week. In the issue for the 15th of January 
this year the Lesson is on ‘Some Laws of the 
Kingdom,’ being taken from the fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew, Vy.17-26. 38-48. The author of the 


special article is Professor HaRNACK. 


‘Did Jesus do away with the Old Testament 
Law?’ That is the title of the article. Professor 
HARNACK answers his own question at once. Jesus 
did not do away with the Old Testament Law. 
The notion that He did, ‘is largely entertained,’ 
but it is refuted by the Gospels. Not only may 
Mt 517-15 be quoted against it, but a great many 
more passages and testimonies. : 


Can Professor Harnack tell us, then, what was 
Christ’s attitude to the Mosaic Law? He is quite 
sure he can. He states it in five particulars: (1) 
Jesus recognized the Law and the Prophets as a 
part of the inspired and authoritative Scriptures ; 
(2) He derived His proofs from the Old Testament ; 
(3) in doing so He followed the same method as 
His contemporaries; (4) He promised salvation 
to those who obeyed the Decalogue; and (5) He 
also approved of and desired the observance of 
the ceremonial Law. The testimonies to all 
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these things are ‘so numerous and ' distinct in 
the Gospels as to leave no room for doubt.’ 


And that Jesus did these things is proved by 
the fact that after the Resurrection His disciples 
did them. They went up to the Temple daily; 
they were zealous for the Law. That they should 
have continued to do this against the custom or 
the command of their Master is ‘highly improb- 
able.’ 


‘But do not the Gospels contain very many 
passages and incidents in which Jesus broke 
with the Law?’ Professor HarNack supposes 
that some one will put that question tohim. ‘ Very 
many?’ he retorts. ‘This is not correct.’ For 
most of the passages that are quoted in that 
sense are simply misinterpreted. When correctly 
interpreted, they are found to contradict not the 
authority of Moses, but only the traditions of the 
Pharisees. It is true that when He forbade 
divorce Jesus opposed a permission granted by 
Moses, but in doing so He grounded His pro- 
hibition on an older law. 


But what will Professor HARNACK do with words 
like these: ‘Ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old time—but I say unto you’? He 
answers unhesitatingly that the reference is not 


to Moses. It was not Moses that said to them 
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of old time, this and that, it was the Scribes. 
‘Jesus would remind His disciples of what the 
Scribes had for generations been teaching the 
people.’ His purpose, accordingly, was to explain 
the will of God as expressed in the law of Moses, 
but to reject the superficial Scribal interpretation 
of it. 


There remains the incident of the plucking of 
corn on the Sabbath and our Lord’s justification 
of it. 
incident was a transgression of the Fourth Com- 


Professor HarRNACK does not deny that this 


mandment; and he does not deny that Jesus 
justified it. But how did He justify it? Out of 
the Old Testament. He appealed to the Old 
Testament itself, which allowed a deviation from 
the law of the Sabbath under special circumstances. 
Professor HARNACK omits to show that the present 
He simply adds that 
‘consequently the words, ‘Pray ye that your 
flight be not on the Sabbath day,” may also be 
regarded as genuine, for, as a rule, the law of the 
Sabbath was to be respected.’ 


circumstances were special. 


And no sooner has Professor HARNAcK proved 
in this way that Jesus did not do away with the 
Old Testament law than he proceeds to prove 
that He did. Without a word of warning he 
suddenly turns round and says that ‘there are 
some passages—not many, indeed, though this is 
of little consequence—which are in conflict with 


the Mosaic Law.’ What are these passages ? 


They are such familiar passages, taken from the 
same Sermon on the Mount, as ‘ Swear not at all,’ 
and ‘Resist not evil.’ When He said ‘Swear not 
at all,’ Jesus ‘overthrew this part of the Mosaic 
Law.’ So, ‘when He tells us not to avenge our- 
selves, nor to return evil for evil, He opposes that 
fundamental principle of the law which demands 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.’ 
Again, ‘when He requires us to love our enemies, 
He antagonizes the law according to which they 
are to be hated.’ When ‘He seeks still further 


to defend His deviation from the law of the 


Sabbath by declaring that the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath, He corrects 
the law by advancing a new view of the law.’ 
When ‘He maintains that a man is not defiled 
by whatsoever entereth into him from without, He 
thereby proclaims the Levitical laws regarding 
purifications superfluous.’ And, finally, ‘when He 
associates with the unclean, with publicans and 
harlots, and touches a leper, and goes into the 
house of a heathen, He places Himself above the 
law, not only in word but also in deed.’ 


What does Professor HARNACK mean by contra- 
dicting himself in this way? He denies that he 
contradicts himself. The contradiction, he says, is 
due to Jesus. There the passages stand. Some of 
them show that Jesus did not desire to do away 
with the Mosaic Law, some of them show that He 
did. And it is not that He upheld the Law in its 
main features and abolished certain subordinate 
For, says Professor HaRnack, ‘the 
Law is a unity; whosoever transgresses it in part, 


parts of it, 


or indeed but at a single point, thereby annuls the 
Nor is it that at first He taught the 
absolute validity of the Law, and at a later period 


whole.’ 


its abrogation. Professor HARNACK would be quite 
But it is 
not to be had. For at the close of His ministry 
Jesus spoke words in confirmation of the Law just 
as He did at the beginning. 


satisfied with such a solution as that. 


How is it, then, that sometimes Jesus upheld the 
Law, and sometimes He contradicted it? Pro- 
fessor HARNACK answers that when Jesus contra- 
dicted the Law of Moses He did not know that 
He was contradicting it. 


Jesus was a prophet. Like the prophets before 
Him, He was not conscious of contradiction between 
what He taught and the written Law. He was in 
direct communication with God. He spoke that 
which was given Him to speak. Being confident 
that He had the mind of the Lord, it was not His 
business to consider whether His teaching agreed 


with the Law or not. That was the business of 
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God. And in actual fact, says Professor HARNACK, 
He had no idea that it did not agree. 


So, if the teaching of Jesus went beyond the Law 
of Moses and at last dissolved it, the explanation 
is that He builded better than He knew. Has it 
not been so, says Professor HARNACK, with other 
reformers? Was it not so with Luther? ‘Luther 
was in many things still a loyal son of the Church 
and the Pope, even after his evangelical-reformatory 
consciousness had already become strongly de- 
veloped. When he wrote his splendid book on 
The Freedom of a Christian Man, he still believed 
that the Catholic Church was the true Church of 
Christ. It remained for his adversaries to show 
him how far he had already broken with the 
Church, and how he was engaged in an effort to 
destroy the Church. This he had not perceived, 
nor did he care to do so. On the contrary, he 
really thought that with this new freedom of his 
he could remain in the old Church because he 
loved it.’ 

‘With due allowances,’ says Professor HARNACK, 
And 
he sums up the whole situation by affirming that 
‘objectively the attitude of Jesus toward the Law 


“we must assume the same regarding Jesus.’ 


involves a contradiction, but sadyectively, that is for 
Himself, He was not conscious of it.’ 


Professor HarNAck’s article is dealt with in the 
Biblical World for March. It is dealt with by the 
editors. And the editors of the Bislical World 
see very clearly the issue that is raised by the 


article. 


That issue is not the permanence of the Law. 
It is not the question whether or not Christ 
has brought us out of the bondage of the Law 
into the liberty of sons. In that respect St. Paul 
only reaped where Jesus had sown. It is not 
a matter of ethics, but of Christology; not what 
should be the Christian’s attitude to the Law, but 
what was Christ’s attitude, and how we are to rank 


Him in respect of ethical insight. The editors of 


the Biblical World come to the conclusion that Pro- 
fessor HARNACK’Ss interpretation of Jesus’ attitude 
to the Law is critically and exegetically inde- 
fensible. 


From the Oxford University Press there has 
been issued a volume on Zhe ILnspiration of 
Prophecy (3s. 6d. net). The author is the Rev. 
G. C. Joycr, D.D., Warden of S. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden, and to be remembered as the author 
of some important articles in the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


The inspiration of Prophecy is but a part of the 
general subject of the inspiration of the Bible. 
It is a part that may quite properly be treated 
separately, and which has, in fact, been often so 
treated. The novelty of Dr. Joycr’s book lies in 
the method of treatment. For the first time 
psychology is used, not by a layman, but by a 
systematic theologian, to explain the inspiration 
of the prophets. 

Psychology has often been used to explain the 
facts of conversion. But the facts of conversion 
are not the same as the facts of inspiration. 
They differ 
Conversion is the appropriation of spiritual truth 


in one most important respect. 
already familiar to others. Inspiration is the 


communication of truth that is new to the 


world, 

Now it is with extreme reluctance that theo- 
logians allow the entrance of Psychology into the 
region of things spiritual. The science is new. 
It is so new that some of them still deny it the 
name of science. Its use in the explanation of 
conversion has not always been wisely directed. 
The suspicion is strong that it comes as an ally 
of that great all-consuming movement of our day 
which is directed against the supernatural. 


Dr. Joyce is aware of the suspicion. He has 
had his share of it. But the suspicion with which 
Psychology is received is not greater than was the 
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hostility which Evolution had to encounter. Yet 
Evolution won its way and has become a good 
friend. Psychology must simply be directed aright. 
Dr, Joyce has studied the young science and 
applied it to the phenomena of inspiration, and 
he is no longer afraid. ‘ Recognizing and accept- 
ing the reality and authority of the revelation 
enshrined in the Bible, I am convinced that the 
fullest and freest inquiry into the various modes 
of Inspiration, so far from weakening faith, cannot 
but serve to increase our reverence for this work of 
the Holy Spirit among men.’ 


The suspicion, however, is due not altogether to 
the novelty of the science. It is due yet more to 
the circumstance that it is not the laws and rules 
of Psychology that are applied to religion, but only 
its abnormalities. Dr. Joyce does not deny this. 
He says: ‘The psychology which we shall have to 
call to our aid has wider limits than that which 
forms the subject of the text-books, and which 
restricts itself to the consideration of the normal 
modes of attention, perception, association, and 
other functions of the mind. We must rather 
follow the guidance of those who have devoted 
themselves to the study of the human mind in its 
abnormal and its supernormal activities.’ 


But that is inevitable. Conversion is an abnor- 


mality. If inspiration were a normal activity of 
the human mind, it would not become the subject 
of special study; it would not receive a special 
name. It is just the abnormal in Hebrew or 
Christian Prophecy that is the subject of in- 
To apply to it only the rules of the 
Dr. 
Joyce admits at once that it is not scientific 
psychology that he is to follow the laws of, but 
that later and perhaps less reputable study which 
goes by the name of ‘ Psychical Research.’ For it 
is Psychical Research, he says, that ‘has succeeded 


in establishing important conclusions with regard 


vestigation. 
text-books is simply to deny its existence. 


to the existence in man of faculties extending 
beyond the limitations of the normal conscious- 
ness.’ 


One question remains: Does Dr. JoycE propose 
to explain Prophecy as simply an abnormal psycho- 
logical experience? That is his purpose. For 
that is his belief. But what then? He does not 
explain away Prophecy by calling it an abnormal 
psychological occurrence. He does not reduce it 
to the level of telepathy, which is also an abnormal 
psychological occurrence. There remains always 
the vast distinction of the agent. Telepathy is the 
influence of one man upon another. Prophecy is 
the work of God, The mode of operation may be 
the same in both. The difference is in the agent. 


And that difference is essential. 


This is the very mistake that was made when 
the doctrine of Evolution was first suggested. A 
struggle arose over the mode of God’s operation. 
Was it by the one great leap of Creation, or by 
The 
struggle was beside the mark. To the theologian 
This is the im- 
portant thing that ‘the worlds were framed by the 
Word of God.’ 


the slow continuous process of Evolution? 


the method is of little account. 


But now, it must not be supposed that the 
psychological interpretation of Prophecy is alto- 
gether a study in exceptions. In its full flower 
But in its sources it is. 
Dr. JOyce has no doubt that the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah rose out of such humble psycho- 
logical elements as crystal-gazing or casting the lot. 
And why not? ‘If, he says, ‘an arboreal creature 
be man’s ancestor in the physical line, why should 
we fear to recognize the soothsayer and the diviner 
as the ancestor of the prophet in the line of mental 
and spiritual development ?’ 


it is quite exceptional. 
normal. 


And there is more than that. The psychological 
study of Prophecy discovers something of the way 
of God’s working. It is a twofold way. He gives 
His revelation gradually. It is line upon line, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little. But with the progress of the utterance 
comes the preparation of the ear to receive it. 


Just as the physical ear has advanced in delicacy 
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of perception and complexity of structure, so Dr. 
Joyce believes there has been a corresponding 
advance in man’s capacity for spiritual perception. 


And then the question arises whether the forms 
of one age may not have survived into another. 
In the infancy of inspiration its modes are the 
The time 
comes when men are able to worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth. Is it possible that even 
then they may speak as if their new knowledge of 
God’s will had come to them in a dream by night 
or a trance by day? It is possible. It is after the 


vision, the dream, and the trance. 


analogy of all human custom and experience. 


Take the phrase ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ It is 
Dr. Joycr believes that it 
expresses some actual ‘substratum of mystical 
hearing.’ In the prophets of the eighth century 
who succeeded Amos it is of much less frequent 
occurrence. But its frequency is restored in the 
prophets who saw the fall of Jerusalem and the 
Exile. Dr. Joyce believes that the phrase had 
acquired ‘in some measure a conventional use.’ 
He says it would obviously be absurd to suppose 


common in Amos. 


_ that every time any one of the prophets took these 


words upon his lips he did so in virtue of some 
definite psychic experience in the way of audition. 


Thus the field of psychological investigation is 
wide and hopeful. 
Agent. The inspiration may have come at sundry 
times and in divers manners, but it has always 
come from God. The province of the psychical is 
the life of man. 


‘Blessed are the meek.’ But where are they? 
‘I was teaching the Sermon on the Mount to a 
Hindu student and friend. When we came to the 
words, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth,” he said to me, “Sir, the English- 
man may inherit the earth, but if you call him 
meek he would be insulted.”’ 


The Hindu was right. He would be insulted. 


There is no question of the 


Hindu except through character. 
_ character of Christian men. 


“Blessed are the meek ’ may be part of the Christianity 
of Christ, but it is no part of the Christianity of the 
Englishman in India. Where, then, are the meek ? 
They are found among the Hindus themselves. 


The incident just referred to is related in a 
volume entitled Te /nterpretation of the Character 
of Christ to non-Christian Races, which has been 
written by Canon C. H. Rosinson (Longmans ; 
3s. 6d. net). Here is another incident from the 
same volume: ‘I may speak to an Englishman 
about. an acquaintance, and say, “He is a really 
good man, though he has a hot temper,” and the 
description will be accepted. If I speak to an 
Indian of a good man who loses his temper, a look 
of sheer bewilderment will come over his face. 
** What is goodness,” he asks, “if it is not unruffled 


serenity and patience ?”’ 


Now, if that is so, how are we to commend Christ 
to a Hindu? Canon Ropinson answers that after 
a long experience of work in India, as well as 
among other non-Christian nations, he is convinced 
that there is no way but by learning to be meek. ~ 


For the goal of Christianity is the attainment of 
character. It is not the acceptance of a. creed. 
It is not the performance of a correct ceremonial. 
Orthodoxy, says Canon Rosinson, may be 
obtained in a day; the performance of rites and 
ceremonies may be taught in a week. But 
Christianity is character. And for the formation 
of character decades of years, if not centuries, are 
required. It must, therefore, be quite unreason- 
able to be disappointed that the Hindus are not 
all converted yet. It must be very difficult— 
Canon Rosginson says impossible—to measure 
progress by statistics. But the point is that the 
Hindus will never be converted to Christ until the 
Englishman in India has learned to be meek as 


well as to inherit the earth. 


There seems to be no way of approaching the 
And that the 


He will not be 
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impressed with the character of Christ, even if he 
is induced to look at it, so long as the character 
of Christians belies it. And it is useless for the 
Christian in India to say that Christ was courage- 
No doubt it is His courage, His 


sympathy, and His strenuous activity that most 


ous as they are. 


appeal to Englishmen, But these are just the 
The 


Christ who comes to them in the character of an 


virtues that do not appeal to Hindus. 


energetic Englishman, even if he be also full of 
sympathetic interest in their affairs, and undaunted 
in the face of peril, will not appeal to them. He 
is not an object of adoration, scarcely even of 
admiration. They see no beauty in Him that 
they should desire Him. 


The Englishman must learn to be meek and 
He must understand that he has 
appropriated only one-half of the character of 
Christ. ‘We Asiatics,’ said a Japanese Christian, 
‘gave the Europeans their religion; but in giving 
Christ we lost Him.’ But did they lose Him 
wholly? The meekness and gentleness of Christ 
—does it not seem as if the East had never given 
up that part to the West? At any rate, the Hindu 
is ready to appreciate Christ’s gentleness. Until 
the Englishman appreciates and appropriates it, 
he will not win the Hindu to Christ. 


lowly in heart. 


But*if Christianity is character, if it is the mind 
of Christ, and if the Hindu has half of the mind 
of Christ already, where is the argument for 
Christian missions? The argument is _ intact. 
Christian missions are as imperative and as urgent 
For the meekness of the Hindu is not 
the meekness of Christ. The Hindu is content 
with the abstract quality of meekness. He does 
He scarcely under- 
He carries his meekness to the length 
of self-absorption. 


as €VECr. 


not believe in personality. 
stands it. 
But it is absorption in the unde- 
fined. It is not the meekness of one who, having 
his own will, takes it and makes it God’s. It is 
not the meekness of one who can say, ‘I delight 
to do thy will, O my God.’ The Hindu, after all, 
has lost Christ wholly. For, though he has 


retained the qualities of meekness and gentleness, 
yet they are not the qualities of a man. They are 
not virtues. And it is necessary that the Hindu 


should recover the Christ whom he has wholly lost. 


There 
is a story told of an Indian catechist attached to 


But it can only be done by character. 


an English missionary society in North India, 
whose accounts were never right and who was at 
last dismissed for dishonesty. He spent all the 
money which was entrusted to him in promoting 
missionary work, but not exactly in the way in 
which he was told to spend it. The English 
superintending missionary demanded monthly 
accounts and refused to continue the supply of 
funds until these were forthcoming. Accordingly 
the poor catechist, who had not kept any proper 
accounts, filled up the balance-sheet in the way 
which he thought would please the European 
missionary, and when he was questioned about 
some of the items, and they were found to be 
incorrect, he was dismissed as being unfit for 
missionary work. Several years later a lady was 
visiting a distant village in the jungle. She tried 
to make the simple folk understand what manner 
of person Jesus of Nazareth was. She told them 
how He was the poor man’s friend, how He used 
to eat with them and visit their homes, how He 
used to go about healing wherever there was sick- 
ness, how the children used to run after Him in 
the street and clamber about His knees. Her 
description seemed to meet with an unusually 
intelligent response; and, as she finished, some 
one exclaimed, ‘Miss Sahib, we know him well ; 
he has been living here for years!’ Amazed, the 
lady discovered that this old catechist had settled 
It was he who fetched 
the old men and women their water and their fuel. 
Where any one was sick, it was he who used to 
sit outside the door till evening, and then come 
in; for no one ever got a chance of sitting up at 
night but he. When plague and cholera visited 
the village, he was the intrepid nurse. In the old 
man unfit for missionary employ the people of 
that village had seen and recognized Jesus Christ. 


there on his own account. 
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The CutBoritics for Be Jnetitution of the Eucharist. 


By PROFESSOR Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., ABERDEEN. 


Part III. 


V. In studying the text of Luke, the first ques- 
tion attevery point must be what relation exists 
between his narrative and that of Mark, which was 
employed by him and to a large extent incorporated 
in his Gospel. Yet Luke rarely contents himself 
with merely transcribing Mark. Apart from stylistic 
improvements, which may be disregarded as adding 
nothing to the meaning, he often works into passages 
taken from Mark new statements, which are best 
explained as obtained from a different authority :} 
in such places he took Mark’s narrative as his basis, 
and treated other narratives, oral or written, as 
subsidiary. In other places he took a different 
narrative as his basis. No one doubts that he had 
access to various accounts of the life of Jesus; he 
himself says that several older written histories 
were in existence when he began to compose his 
biography, and that he had access to even better 
sources of information than any of those earlier 
historians. There is no reason to doubt that he 
often was in possession of more than one authori- 
tative account of an incident; and there need be 
no hesitation in assuming that he worked up one 
‘authority by incorporating in it details taken from 
another. Can we determine what authorities he 
used, and how he treated the narrative of Mark in 
his account of the Last Supper ? 

That Luke used Mark as his fundamental 
authority in describing the preparation of the 
Feast is certain; 22713 corresponds to Mk 141716 
and to Mt 2617-19, Matthew has shortened Mark, 
and it would be instructive to observe how the 
shortening is achieved, e.g. the despatch of two 
disciples to find and prepare the room is omitted ; 
and if we had no other narrative than Matthew’s, 
it would be natural to understand that all the 
Twelve went for this purpose ; yet it is certain (and 
accepted by almost all scholars) that Matthew had 
Mark’s narrative before him, and there is no reason 


1The point is discussed at length in the first paper in 
Luke the Physician, and other Studies (¢.g. p. 44)- Some 
scholars assume that in making such additions to the Marcan 
original Luke had no other authority, and simply added them 
in all cases for literary reasons, to give breadth and tone to 
the scene. With this view I cannot agree. 


to think that he intended to dissent from his 
authority in this one point. It is merely his 
brevity which lends itself to a misunderstanding. 
Luke, on the other hand, names the two disciples 
that were sent, Peter and John,? and mentions an 
order which Jesus gave them, and which elicits 
from them the question, ‘Where wilt thou that we 
make ready?’ Mark and Matthew give this ques- 
tion in a longer form, ‘Where wilt thou that we go 
and make ready that thou mayest eat the Pass- 
over?’® This question includes in itself the state- 
ment which Luke puts in the initial command of 
Jesus, ‘Go and make ready for us the Passover, 
that we may eat.’ 

Luke is at this point fuller and more detailed 
than Mark ; and yet he agrees almost verbally with 
the latter in the rest of the narrative, vv.71%, It is 
therefore evident and certain that Luke used Mark 
as his fundamental authority here, adding from 
some other source of information the names of the 
two disciples, making their action stand out more 
prominently in the incident, and slightly modifying 
the initial stage. Whether this modification is 
preferable need not be discussed: Luke thought 
so. Probably there is much abbreviation in both 
accounts. 

After this Luke abandons Mark, and follows 
another authority. V.!4 might indeed be taken as 
a modified form of Mk 141"; but the words are 
quite different, and probably come from a different 
source ; and the indication of the coming betrayal, 
and the denunciation of the betrayer, which Mark 
and Matthew place at an early stage in the Feast, 
are postponed by Luke until a later moment, and 
are described in terms which differ so much that 
they must rest on some other authority. According 
to Luke, Judas Iscariot was present at the solemn 
ceremony in which the Eucharist was instituted. 
Mark and Matthew, while they do not actually say 


2 There seems no reason to doubt that, in making such an 
addition, Luke had another authority, whether oral or 
written we need not here ask. The assumption that he 
stated the names without knowledge is contrary to the whole 
spirit of his treatment of Mark. 

3 Matthew shortens the question a little. 
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that Judas had left the room before the ceremony ; 
mention the denunciation as preceding the Bread 
and the Cup, and thus suggest that Judas was no 
longer present; for John says that Judas went out 
immediately after the denunciation (which he 
describes with slightly varying details). 

We must follow Luke here. He is quite clear 
as to the presence of Judas, and Mark is not quite 
clear or positive as to his absence. Now there 
was no probability that any narrator would through 
error introduce the traitor into the most solemn 
ceremony of the Church; but there was a natural 
tendency to forget or ignore his presence there, and 
this tendency has probably affected Mark. 

Comparison with the Fourth Gospel makes the 
sequence of the events clearer. Judas was de- 
nounced and went out before the supper was 
finished ; but Luke and Paul are positive that the 
Cup was drunk after the supper. We must con- 
clude that the two parts of the rite were separated 
on that occasion by some considerable interval, 
during which Judas departed from the room. In 
the Synoptists this interval is slurred over (except 
that Luke’s expression ‘the Cup after the supper’ 
implies it). The Church ritual ignored the inter- 
val, and made the second part follow immediately 
after the first. The narrative of Mark and Matthew, 
and one of the narratives in Luke, were strongly 
influenced by the familiar ritual, which (as we have 
seen) exercised great power over all subsequent 
writers. The two parts of the rite are therefore 
closely conjoined by all three; and the denunci- 
ation of Judas had to be placed either before or 
after. Mark puts it before, and Luke puts it after 
the rite. In actual fact it happened between the 
eating of the Bread and the drinking of the Cup. 
The meeting at the Table, therefore (as was 
natural), lasted a long time; and there was 
abundant opportunity for the discourse which John 
records. The Synoptists mention only one or two 
incidents in the long meeting. 

Luke therefore followed at this stage an authority 
whom he counted better than Mark. Now, in 
vv.5-16, he quotes words of Jesus which seem 
appropriate to the beginning of the Supper, and 
which have nothing exactly corresponding to them 
in the Mark or Matthew: ‘With desire I have 
desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer; for I say unto you that I will not eat it, 
until it be completed in the kingdom of God.’ 
What is the meaning of these enigmatic words? 


It is usual among commentators to. understand, ‘I 
will not eat it after the present occasion.’ While 
I would not say that this meaning is impossible, I 
much prefer the simple interpretation advocated by 
Professor Burkitt in the journal of Theological 
Studies, 1908, p. 569.1 ‘I will not eat this pass- 
over,’ a plain intimation that the present meal was 
not the Passover proper. These words dropped 
out of the memory and the record as the erroneous 
idea affected Mark that the present meal was the 
Jewish Passover. Luke has repeated some of 
Mark’s erroneous expressions on this point; but 
he also preserves clear evidence of the truth, as it 
appears from John, that this meal took place 
twenty-four hours before the Passover meal proper. 

What, then, is the force of the conjunction ‘for’? 
On the interpretation of the commentators I see no 
explanation of it. According to our theory there is 
an ellipse of the kind common before a statement 
introduced by ‘for’ (yap): ‘I eagerly desired? to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer [but this 
cannot be], for I will not eat it, until the act be 
completed in the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The following two verses (1718) belong to the 
same narrative and authority as 16, ‘They clearly 
describe the same act as Mk 1427-29, but are taken 
from some other Source, as a comparison shows : 


Mark 147", Ios, Dee 


And he took a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, 
he gave to them; and they 
all drank of it. And he 
said unto them, This is my 
blood of the covenant which 
is shed for many. Verily 


And he received a cup, 
and when he had given 
thanks, he said, Take this 
and divide it among your- 
selves: for 


I say unto you, I will no 
more drink of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I 
drink it new in the kingdom 


I say unto you, I will not 
drink from henceforth of the 
fruit of the vine, until the 
kingdom of God shall come. 


of God. 


The parallel and the differences are patent. Luke 
has not the words of consecration (Mk 1428). Must 


1Jn the first draft of this paper, written in 1900, I took 
this view ; and it was largely the hesitation to differ from so 
many high authorities that led me to postpone publication 
until I had thought over the matter longer. Professor 
Harnack, in Theolog. Ltztg. 1908, also approves of this inter- 
pretation (as Professor A. Souter informs me), 

? Aorist, not perfect tense: the force of the aorist is not 
easily caught in English, At some moments one feels that 
the perfect gives it best, at other moments one sees it best in 
our past tense, and so on, Yet some too modern scholars 
think that the tenses were being confused with one another, 


we conclude that the Source which he here uses 
omitted those words? I think not: Luke found 
them in the Source, but himself omitted them, be- 
cause they were to come in what seemed to him a 
more appropriate place in verse. 

There follows in vv.1%20 a formal narrative of 
the institution of the Eucharist as a regular cere- 
mony of the Christian society. The narrative 
corresponds to Mk 14775, Mt 2676-29 (Mark being 
the Source, Matthew the reproduction). It is 
usually assumed by the modern scholars that 
Luke here followed Mark, and that either he 
completed his primary authority from some other 
Source,! or his narrative has been supplemented 
by a later hand, and was originally much shorter 
than Mark. A comparison of the two accounts, 
indicating by italics slight differences, due to 
the character and style of each narrative, and by 
capitals important differences : 


MARK 142225, Wuike 2219-203 
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And as they were eating, 
he took bread, and when he 
had BLESSED, he brake it, 
and gave to them, and said, 
Take ye: this is my body. 


And he took a cup, and 
when he had given thanks, 
he gave to them: and they 
all drank of it. And he said 
unto them, This is my blood 
‘OF the covenant, which is 


And he took bread, and 

when he had GIVEN 
THANKS, he brake it, and 
gave to them, saying, This 
is my body WHICH IS 
GIVEN FOR YOU: THIS 
DO IN REMEMBRANCE 
OF ME. 
And the cup 7x ke manner 
after supper,? saying, This 
cup is the NEW covenant 
IN my blood, even that 
which is poured out for 
YOU. 


shed for MANY, etc. (as 
above. 


Westcott and Hort, followed by some other recent 
scholars, regard the words of Luke in v.! after 
‘This is my body,’ and the whole of v.?°, as an early 
interpolation. These words are omitted in the 
Bezan Codex and a few related manuscripts or 
versions—7.¢. the so-called Western text of Luke 
does not contain them. It is argued that addition 
is more probable than omission, but this seems a 
feeble argument, involving a modern point of view, 
and inharmonious with the ancient way of thinking. 
Later readers of the history, and modern scholars, 
have felt eager to gather every item of information 
about the life of the Saviour; but the ancient view 


1 The two stages 7 and 8 are both given; Paul omits 8. 
? Luke’s brief word, ‘in like manner,’ sums up all the 
Stages, as previously stated, and as given more fully by Mark. 


in religious matters rather preferred to avoid any- 
thing wrong or inharmonious than to treasure up 
everything that could be gathered together. Hence 
the tendency during the earliest period in the trans- 
mission of the text was rather towards omission 
than towards addition.? The great crime was un- 
justifiable addition: silence was safe in religious 
ritual. 

Moreover, there was a strong reason suggesting 
that omission was needed here. In Luke, wv.17-18 
describe the giving of the cup, and v.!® the giving of 
the bread. The giving of the cup a second time in 
v.20 seemed wrong; and when it was omitted, there 
resulted a description of the ceremony in its two 
stages, in which the cup was first and the bread 
last. It is certain that this false opinion about the 
order gained ground in some places, for that is the 
order mentioned in the Zeaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, a document probably of the second, 
century.4 The reason why this false opinion 
spread probably is that it was based on the false 
interpretation of Luke. 

There was also probably a tendency to assimilate 
the text of the three Evangelists about this cere- 
mony. There was little comparative critical faculty 
in the ancient Church ; and generally in the Gospels 
there is little trace of attempted assimilation or 
harmonizing of the narratives ; but in the account 
of this impressive and frequently repeated cere- 
mony there probably did grow up some feeling of 
the inconsistency between Luke and the other two 
Gospels. 

Through these two causes there came about the 
omission of y.2° and the last words of v.!° (which 
Mark does not admit). We confidently accept the 
fuller narrative of Luke, as it is given in all the 
most important manuscripts, in the overwhelming 
majority of authorities, and in the received text. 

We have, then, in Luke’s text two distinct ag 
counts of the Supper, the first incomplete, the 
second complete. The first was probably cut by 
Luke, because the second was the most detailed 
and corresponded best to the actual ceremony as. it 
was celebrated in the churches which he knew. 
He felt that he must give the second account 
entire, but from the first he was free to cut out the 
words which were repeated in the second. 


3 The one marked exception is the Bezan Text of Acts. 

4 As has been pointed out, this order was not thought of 
or known to Paul, though some have falsely inferred from 
1 Co 10 that it was practised by him. 
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Why, then, did Luke not combine the two ac- 
counts, instead of leaving them side by side in his 
text? The answer is that he did not feel free to 
work them into one, because he felt bound to leave 
the second unchanged in its simplicity, correspond- 
ing to the ceremony as he knew it; and because 
he wished to leave each of two revered authorities 
as it was, without additions. 

If the second account was confirmed by the usage 
of the Church, and Luke felt himself not at liberty 
to change it in any way, why did he give the first 
at all? Why not omit it? His reason evidently 
was that he had this account from an authority 
which he believed to be absolutely trustworthy, and 
which he could not disregard, even though it did 
not agree entirely with the settled form of the 
Church ceremony. Such high authority could not 
belong to any one except an eye-witness: either 
orally or in writing, Luke knew the account given 
by one of those who had been present ‘even as 
they delivered’ it to him, ‘which from the. be- 
ginning were ministers and eye-witnesses of the 
Word.’ Ifthe account was given orally, we should 
not be able to get any further; but if he found it 
in a written source, we might proceed to inquire 
whether this was Q, the lost common Source of 
Matthew and Luke, which (as I have tried! to 
show) was a narrative contemporary with the events. 

The latter supposition seems to me, on the 
whole, perhaps more probable. There is naturally 
much reason to suppose that Q would contain the 
events of this night; the whole burden of proof 
lies with him who would maintain the negative. 
One who from day to day set down in writing what 
he had seen of the life of Christ, and what he had 
heard from His lips, could hardly be conceived as 
omitting this incident. 

This supposition, then, would require us also to 
suppose that Q also contained the events of the 
following day, the Trial and Crucifixion; and I 
have elsewhere maintained that Q was written be- 
fore the Death of Christ ; but the two positions are 
not inconsistent. Q was a sort of diary, written 
from time to time, as the events occurred, and had 
therefore no thought of the Death of Christ as the 
culmination and explanation of His life; and yet 
it concluded with a narrative of the events of that 
last day. Luke, with Q before him, would be 
unlikely to omit this part of the document. 


1 In a paper on ‘The Oldest Written Gospel’ in Lake the 
Physician, and other Studies. 


Now these verses suit the character of Q well. 
They are largely sayings. Narrative plays a very 
small part in them. The Church ceremony, as it 
established itself, tended to prevent any fuller narra- 
tive being written. As we have seen, Luke did not 
feel free to add anything to the settled form of 
words, but sets down that form by itself, and places 
beside it, but not in it, the additional information 
which he possessed. Yet that form of words was, 
undoubtedly, abbreviated from the longer incident 
as it really occurred. A contemporary writer noted 
down the fuller words, including both those that 
were taken into the Church ceremony and others 
that were omitted in the ceremony. From John 
we know that far more was said at the Supper than 
appears in any or all of the other authorities. 

This supposition leaves one very serious diffi- 
culty: how can it be supposed that Matthew here 
deserted Q completely and preserved no trace of 
it? I fully acknowledge the difficulty, and cannot 
answer it or propose any solution. Many will 
probably consider that Luke’s authority in vv.1® 16 
is not Q, but the account, probably oral, of some 
other witness; and there is much to be said for 
that view. I would only urge that there is in men 
a certain element of individual freedom in choice, 
and that we cannot always understand why another 
person will choose just so many things out of a 
larger number, and leave some which others, and 
we personally, would value equally or even more. 
There always remains this incalculable element in 
the use of historical or literary Sources; and 
modern investigators do not always allow suffi- 
ciently for it, and are resolutely bent on framing 
a theory which will account for everything without 
taking this element into the reckoning. Moreover, 
we must remember that Q differed here from Mark 
and from the established form of the rite, contain- 
ing words which were not taken into the Church 
rite, abbreviated as the rite was. Mark certainly 
felt it best to be guided greatly by the rite as it was 
celebrated in his time. Might not Matthew also 
feel the same? Fortunately, John had no such 
feeling, and stated very fully his impression of the 
whole scene and the teaching which was then 
given, untrammelled by the limitations of the 
Church rite; and Luke also preferred to mention 
what he found in a thoroughly good authority. 

We must, for the present, leave it quite an open 
question whether the other authority used by Luke 
at this'point was Q, or a third written Source, or 
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an oral narrative. My own inclination is towards 
either the first or the third of these alternatives. 
His fundamental account in vv.!% 20 we take to be 
simply an account of the Church Rite, as it was 
known to him. We never escape from the over- 
mastering influence of this Rite: it affects every 
writer in one way or another. , 

Luke’s second account is evidently the one which 
he regarded as fundamental. The other account 
was intended as subsidiary, and was mutilated to 
avoid repeating anything that was given in the 
fundamental account; and yet it was authoritative 
to Luke in the highest degree. 

We haye seen why it was so authoritative to him 
that he could not pass it by; but there rises 
another question. If it was so authoritative, why 
did he make it subsidiary, and mutilate it? and if 
it was subsidiary, why did he place the subsidiary 
and incomplete account first, and the fundamental 
account second? To do that was to obscure the 


SS 


sequence and to invite misapprehension. Such was 
the result that followed. Luke’s narrative has been 
misunderstood, tampered with, and mutilated re- 
peatedly in subsequent times, because his method 
was misunderstood. When we place ourselves at 
the proper point of view, everything becomes quite 
simple; and we see that the subsidiary account 
had to come first, because its opening words are 
introductory to the incident as a whole: they could 
not possibly be placed after vv.19- . Mark and 
Matthew require an introductory phrase to place 
their narrative of the ceremony in the context, 
‘And as they were eating, he took bread.’ Luke, 
in his fundamental account, simply says, ‘And he 
took bread,’ because the preceding words stated 
the situation sufficiently. After the ceremony 
proper Matthew and Mark add a verse, which Luke 
keeps in the subsidiary account, because it was 
closely parallel to a sentence in it, which had not 
been taken into the Church order of the ceremony. 


She Breat Texf Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF REVELATION. 


THE HEAVENLY CITY. 
Its OUTCASTS AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


REVELATION XXI.° 27. 


‘And there shall. in no wise enter into it anything 
unclean, or he that maketh an abomination and a lie: 
but only they which are written in the Lamb’s book 
of life. —R.V. 


Tur ideal city which St. John depicts is not heaven, 
except in so far as heaven is already latent in the 
earth and shall finally be realized in it. The 
indications of the path of interpretation are clear. 
The ideal city is the Holy Jerusalem, and stands 
in contrast to the great city Babylon. Whether 
we take them separately, or oppose them to one 
another, their meaning is obvious. It is certainly 
not heaven and hell that they represent, but rather 
the forces and dominions upon earth of good and 
evil. Jerusalem represents here, as it does in 
ancient prophecy—upon which the pictures of this 
book are almost entirely based—the people of God 
upon earth, in their holy character and their 
* organized force. If there were any doubt of 


this, the added picture of ‘the Bride, the Lamb’s 
wife,’ would remove all uncertainty. For, whether 
we turn to the Old Testament or the New, the 
metaphor is consistently applied to the covenant 
people of God. The ideal city, therefore, re- 
presents the Church of Christ in its ideal meaning 
and its ideal attainment. It is not a ‘jeweller’s 
shop,’ as some have called it in supercilious and 
ignorant scorn, It is a symbolic picture of the 
spiritual power and grandeur which God has 
destined for the earth.} 


It is the glorified Church that is here spoken of, and hence 
the text may be said to refer to heaven, for at the present 
moment the nucleus of the glorified Church is in heaven, and 
from heaven every defiled thing must be shut out. Hence, 
too, it may refer to the kingdom of the millennial age, when 
the saints will reign with Christ upon the earth for a thousand 
years, when even upon this battlefield our conquering Leader 
shall be crowned with victory, and where His blood was shed 
His throne shall be set up, for among the sons of men shall 
He triumph, even among those that spat in His face. The 
text may also be read as including the eternal world of future 
bliss, for of that glorious, endless, undefiled inheritance the 


1]. Thomas, Zhe /deal City, 4. 
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Church glorified will be the possessor, but out of her shall 
long before have been gathered all things that offend, and 
them that do iniquity.? 


IB 


Irs OUTCASTS. 


I. The citizens of the ideal city are defined by 
moral and spiritual characteristics: ‘There shall 
not enter into it anything that defileth, neither 
whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie.’ 
There is nothing but moral disability that excludes 
from the citizenship of this city; there is nothing 
but moral power that can entitle to its privileges. 
It is not the wise and the prudent, the opulent and 
the mighty, that have a right to the seats of the 
blessed in the city of Life. The gates are open only 
to those that have become again as little children, 
that have opened their hearts without reserve to 
the glory of the Father, and have been cleansed 
from all the impurity of the old life. 

I. Anything unclean. ‘The reference is to the 
blemish that detracts from perfect soundness, to 
the defiling characteristics that distinguish the 
unclean from the clean, the common from the 
holy. This moral unsoundness is the elementary 
fact in the history and progress of sin, and a 
universal fact in human experience. Whatever 
controversies may be raised concerning total and 
partial depravity in the beginning of human life, 
the universal sweep of moral unsoundness in our 
race is patent enough to every unprejudiced 
observer. ‘Behold, I was shapen in iniquity’ 
may be boldly taken as a generalization, and 
applied to every member of the human family. 
The fountain of our mother-humanity from which 
we all spring is tainted with impurity, and no 
perfection can issue from it. We are all unclean. 
The defilement of moral unsoundness is born with 
us. 

In the margin the translation given is—‘any- 
thing that is common.’ A still more accurate, 
though startling, translation would have been— 
‘anything that is vw/gar.’ But our translators may 
well have shrunk from using this word, because it 
would convey to many people a wholly wrong 
impression. What would have been the concep- 
tion of heaven in some minds if it had been 
represented on scriptural authority as a place 
from which all that is vulgar is shut out: what a 
society-heaven to those who identify vulgarity with 

1C. H. Spurgeon, Zhe Everlasting Gospel, 390. 


hard hands and workman’s clothes! Nevertheless, 
there stands the word kouwvév, ‘vulgar’: and so per- 
plexing did it seem to some of the later transcribers 
of the Greek Testament MSS, that they altered it 
into xowotr, ‘everything that defileth,’ and in this 
form it appears in our Authorized Version; and 
we have to ask, What did St. John mean when in 
his vision of the heavenly city he said that every- 
thing wz/gar should be shut out ? 

In the vision of St. John the vulgar that is shut 
out from the city of heaven is not a nation, nor 
a class, nor a set; it is a character. It is the 
egotistic element. The vulgar person in any rank, 
from the nobleman to the labourer, is one whose 
whole interests centre on himself, who is uncon- 
scious of the feelings of others, lacking all the 
delicate sympathies and sensibilities of the gentler 
nature. One who pushes and tramples, and not 
only that, but one who is simply obtuse and 
callous, has in him the root of vulgarity. And 
this dulness of perception is met with equally in 
all ranks. Now this egotism, which we recognize 
as the root of vulgarity, is precisely what we must 
lay aside on entering God’s presence. He giveth 
grace to the humble; to follow Christ it is needful 
to deny or suppress oneself; it is the meek and 
the modest that alone can realize God’s presence. 
All purse-proud, or intellect-proud, or success- 
proud characters—in fact, all egotisms are alike 
condemned by our instinct as vulgar, and by our 
conscience as incapable of entering into the 
kingdom of God.? 


The essence of all vulgarity lies in want of sensation. 
Simple and innocent vulgarity is merely an untrained and 
undeveloped bluntness of mind ; but in true inbred vulgarity 
there is a dreadful callousness, which in extremity becomes 
capable of every sort of bestial habit and crime, without fear, 
without pleasure, without horror, and without pity. It is in 
the blunt hand and the dead heart, in the diseased habit, in 
the hardened conscience, that men become vulgar; they are 
for ever vulgar precisely in proportion as they are incapable 
of sympathy,—of quick understanding,—of all that, in deep 
insistence on the common but most accurate term, may 
be called the ‘tact’ or ‘ touch-faculty’ of body and soul: the 
tact which the Mimosa has in trees, which the pure woman 
has above all creatures: fineness and fulness of sensation— 
beyond reason; the guide and sanctifier of reason itself. 
Reason can but determine what is true; it is the God-given 
passion of humanity which alone can recognize what God has 
made good, 

This is the chief vulgarity, that of character, the dull 
unconscious egotism ; but there is also a vulgarity of intellect. 


2J. M. Wilson, Sermons Preached in Clifton College 
Chapel, 2nd ser., 28. 
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There are minds which are so absorbed in personalities and 
trifles as never to rise to human interests in literature or 
politics, or the life of the home circle; and that without 
possessing the unlettered and often courteous dignity of the 
peasant. Ignorance is not vulgarity ; the vulgarity lies in a 
prostitution of education to trivialities, or worse, which 
pastures on the criminal, or sporting, or society, or other 
gossip of the day. We feel the incompatability of such a 
mind with all the higher life. This sort of vulgarity also 
excludes itself from the heavenly city. It is ‘whatsoever 
things are true , . . honourabie, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report’; it is these, and thoughts of these, that fit our 
minds for the city of the heavens. R 

And the vulgarity of character and of intellect lead on by 
a dreadful law to the worst of all its manifestations, which is 
spoken of as uncleanness. The utter egotism, the want of 
respect and sympathy for others, the absorption in self- 
gratification, kept in check by no thought of what is pure 
and lovely and divine in others or ourselves, finds here its 
crowning manifestation, and assuredly this blots out, like 
some dense fumes, the light of the presence of God, and 
- debases the whole nature.? 


2. He that maketh an abomination. The next 
stage in the development of evil is that of moral 
offensiveness. Moral ‘ uncleanness’ rapidly 
becomes moral ‘abomination.’ In spite of the 
sinfulness of human nature, sin at a certain stage 
becomes offensive to the moral sense of the bulk 
of the people. There is an early point in the 
career of sin where the personal consciousness of 
moral obliquity far outweighs its moral offensive- 
ness to others. The external relations of sin have 
not developed to the point of its becoming an 
abomination to men, though it is already an 
abomination to the all-holy God. But the road 
from ‘uncleanness’ to ‘abomination’ is an open 
way. The sphere is one, and the path is con- 
tinuous.? 


You will observe, the seer is not speaking of persons, but 
of things, One might wonder at first sight why he does 
not from the outset use the masculine form. Why does he 
not say, ‘ There shall in no wise enter into it any maz that 
worketh abomination’? In the case of the second clause, 
the Revised Version has inserted the personal element, 
“he that worketh a lie.’ Yet I have no hesitation in saying 
that in so doing it has weakened, and not strengthened, the 
original sense. The writer is speaking primarily and mainly, 
not of actors, but of the influence of their acts. Indeed, it 
is a great blessing for the human race that it should be so. 
Personal salvation would be impossible except on the sup- 
position that a man shall be enrolled in the membership of the 
kingdom while yet he is in a state of uncleanness. This 
has always been regarded as the pith and marrow of the 
evangelical doctrine. It is as philosophical as it is orthodox, 


1]. Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies, § 28. 
27. Thomas, The Ideal City, 200. 


and it is as comforting as it is philosophical. The man who 
would enter the kingdom of Christ must, according to St. 
Paul, enter by faith alone. He must not wait until he is 
pure. He must be content to come with the tmtention of 
purity, with the desire to be what he is not. He must be 
allowed to put his foot on the sacred threshold ‘just as he 
is, without one plea.’ He must be accepted for an aspira- 
tion, If he would have his name written in the book of 
life, it must be written there in advance of his life. He 
must be justified before he is sanctified—pronounced fit for 
the kingdom in the light of days to come. The only hope 
for him is his permission to survive, his permission to enter 


within the gates of gold, while yet his own life has not 
transcended the brass. 


3. He that maketh a lie. The final stage of evil is 
the complete perversion of the moral judgment. 
‘Maketh, or worketh, a lie.’ In the twenty-second 
chapter we find the fuller phrase, ‘Loveth and 
maketh a lie.’ Sin, having grown into an abomina- 
tion, acts upon the inner life of the sinner no less 
powerfully than it does on the moral sense of the 
beholders. Its external offensiveness goes hand in 
hand with internal destructiveness, until the life 
becomes perverted into fossilized evil, and its every 
activity becomes a living lie. At last evil is loved 
as good, and good as evil.4 

Why does he not say ‘telleth a lie’? Why does 
he keep the impersonal form, as if he were speaking 
of the working of a machine? It is because he 
is not thinking of a spoken lie. He is thinking 
of what we call the principle of make-believe. 
He is contemplating the efforts of men to make 
the appearance pass for the reality, to give a gloss 
to circumstances, to cause things to seem what they 
are not, and not to seem what they are. And he 
declares that the result of these attempts is 
ever the same—evanescence. He maintains that 
nothing which is unreal can be permanent, that 
no sham can live, that everything false is, by its 
very nature, doomed to perish.® 


In Plato’s ideal state, while lying on part of the private 
citizens is condemned, it is allowed to magistrates. As 
Rendel Harris says, it is a reserved art, practised by the 
guardians of the community upon the rank and file, presum- 
ably for their good, The rulers have reserved rights in 
untruthfulness. ‘The lying,’ he continues, ‘which Plato 
inculcated was not of the pitiful degraded kind which 
Liguori patronizes and which Cardinal Newman was so 
dhard put to it to defend. But whatever was covered by the 
Platonic doctrine, the Christian Church generally repudiated 


°G, Matheson, Stdelights from Patmos, 327. 
4J. Thomas, The Ideal City, 210. 
° G. Matheson, 762d. 331. 
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it, and it is expressly repudiated in the Apocalyptic sketch 
of the New City.’? 


A gentleman passing through the railroad train spoke to 


a lady and her little son. 
‘How old are you, my little man?’ asked the gentleman. 


‘Ma,’ asked the little boy, ‘is he a conductor ?’ 
‘No,’ said the mother. 
‘Then I am eight,’ answered the boy.? 


II. Why are the unclean, the abominable, and the 
untruthful outcasts from the city of God? ‘There 
are three good reasons : 

I. It is the decree of God. Shall the serpent 
leave his horrid trail upon the heavenly Eden, 
twice made of the Lord? God forbid! The 
purity of a world twice made, the perfection of the 
Church of the regenerate, the majesty of the 
presence of God, all demand that every sinful 
thing should be excluded. All heaven and 
heavenly things cry, ‘Write the decree and make 
it sure, there shall in no wise enter into it any- 
thing that defileth.’ Grave it as in eternal brass, 
and let omnipotence go with the decree to execute 
it with the utmost rigour, for it would be horrible 
indeed if a second time evil should destroy the 
work of God. Into the Church of the firstborn above 
the breath of iniquity must not enter. It cannot 
be that the work which cost the Redeemer’s blood 
should yet be defiled. The eternal purpose of 
the Father, and the love of the Spirit, forbid that 
the Lord’s own perfected Church should be invaded 
by any unholy thing.® 

2. It is due to the nature of the inhabitants of 
the city. What is their nature? 

1. They are in union with God. When Paul 
speaks of the Church as the Bride of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, he emphasizes the mystery of the 
unity by which the Church becomes, as it were, 
the other self of the Lord, so that it dwells in the 
full glow of His love, and receives the gracious 
fulness of His life. He becomes the head of the 
Church, and the living fount of all its grace and 
power. So that the figure of the ‘ Bride’ as con- 
ceived in the New Testament is one of loving 
dependence and living unity. She finds her joy, 
her fulness, her splendour, her very life, in Him for 
whom she is adorned. She isa very part of His life, 
and finds her true glory in losing herself in Him. 


1J. Rendel Harris, Sedelights on New Testament Research, 
Zaire 

* W. Armstrong, /2ve-Minute Sermons to Children, 99. 

°C. H. Spurgeon, The Everlasting Gospel, 393. 


2. They live in accordance with the Divine 
motives and ideals. God’s great task is to make 
the city the Bride of the Lamb, and to adorn her 
with the graces of her Lord. Imagine for a 
moment that the decree of our text were reversed 
or suspended, and that it were allowed that a few 
unregenerate men and women should enter into 
the glorified Church of God. Suppose, in addi- 
tion, that those few should be of. the gentler sort 
of sinners, not those who would profanely 
blaspheme the name of God, nor openly break 
the Sabbath, but a few who are indifferent to 
God’s glory, and cold and formal in His praise. 
How could heaven bear with these? Those who 
are neither cold nor hot are sickening both to, 
Christ and to His people, and must they endure 
the nausea of their society? 

3. Their life is a mirror of the life of God. 
How high the destiny, how marvellous the ideal, 
to fill out the rounded wonder of the life of God, 
to make music for the heart and love of the 
Eternal! ‘True, there is a sense in which God is 
absolute, and requires and can have no comple- 
ment. But there is another sense in which He 
completes Himself in His creatures. Why else 
was the eternal solitude ever broken, and the 
myriad beauties of the universe poured forth from 
the infinite life? It must have been because God 
realized Himself in His creation, and found there 
complete satisfaction for His love. But it is in 
the kingdom of love among men that He realizes 
Himself in the grandest proportions of love. 
There, among all the wonders of the world, the 
glory of the Infinite is most perfectly mirrored. 
Such must the ideal city be. 

3. It is due to the nature of the persons ex- 
cluded. The reason why wicked men cannot be 
happy is not alone because God will not let rebel- 
lion and peace dwell together, but because they 
will nat let themselves be happy. . The sea can- 
not rest because it is the sea, and the sinner 
cannot be quiet because he is a sinner. If they 
were admitted into the place called heaven, they 
would not be partakers of the state of heaven, and — 
it is the state of mind and character which is, after — 
all, the essence of the joy. To be in a heavenly 
place and not in a heavenly condition would be 
worse than hell, if worse can be. What are songs 
to a sad heart? Such would heaven be to an | 
unrenewed mind. The element of glory would 
destroy rather than bless an unrenewed mind. 
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It was about thirty years ago, or more, when stage- 
coaches still ran, that an excellent old clergyman, who had 
a keen observation of the world, was travelling on the top 
of the coach from Norwich to London. It was a cold 
winter night, and the coachman, as he drove his horses over 
Newmarket Heath, poured forth such a volley of oaths and 
foul language as to shock all the passengers. The old 
clergyman, who was sitting close to him, said nothing, but 
fixed his piercing blue eyes upon him with a look of extreme 
wonder and astonishment. At last the coachman became 
uneasy, and turning round to him said, ‘What makes you 
look at me, sir, in that way?’ The} clergymen said, still 
with his eye fixed on him, ‘I cannot imagine what you will 
do in heaven? There are no horses or coaches, or saddles 
or bridles, or public-houses in heaven. There will be no 
one to swear at or to whom you can use bad language. I 
cannot think what you will do when you get to heaven.’! 


A little girl, who knew a great many bad and wicked 
children, asked, ‘ Mother, do all children go to heaven when 
they die?’ ‘Yes, my daughter,’ was the answer. A look 
of perplexed inquiry came into her eyes as she repeated, 
_ ©All of them?’ When her mother again answered, ‘ Yes,’ 

she drew a deep sigh, and sympathetically whispered, ‘ Poor 
Dod !’ 2 


II. 
Its INHABITANTS. 


I. Their names are written in a book. To 
live in a book is one of the deepest desires of 
men. There are few who have not wished to 
have an influence on earth extending beyond the 
range of their earthly life. To have something 
that will survive me, something that will speak of 
me when I have gone, something that will make 
me a power in the world after I have passed away, 
is an ambition which, in some form or other, has 
been felt by all. Various have been the forms it 
has taken. Some have sofight it by winning love, 
some by leaving a mass of money, some by rear- 
ing a monument of art, some by bequeathing the 
creations of music. But even those who would 
live by art, by sculpture, by music, expect to have 
their name preserved through the medium of a 
book. It is in no case by our own book that we 
mainly hope to live. Our ambition is to have our 
names written in some other book, to be quoted 
as an authority, to be referred to as an illustration. 
Even to write one’s name in a visitors’ book has a 
kind of symbolic pleasure; it suggests the trans- 
mission of fame. Even to appear in the fleeting 
columns of the newspaper gives a glow of satis- 
faction ; it conveys the impression of publicity. 


1 Dean Stanley in Good Words, 1861, 
2 W. Armstrong, Feve-Minute Sermons to Children, 99. 


But to have the name written in a real book, a 
living book, a book that wz// live, to appear in 
pages that are destined to last for centuries, to 
obtain honourable mention in a record that will 
endure as long as the language of your country— 
this is a goal of aspiration which*any man might 
be proud to win.3 

2. It is the book of life. The ‘book of life’ is 
that great volume in which the eternal and inexor- 
able conditions of life are written. It is not, as 
some have supposed, an arbitrary catalogue of 
names, selected without a moral basis from the 
multitudes of men, to which eternal life is attached 
by an omnipotent fat. Its fundamental character 
is not more elective than it is moral and spiritual. 
It is the awful and eternal focus of power out of 
which the currents of life perennially flow. It is 
the great God’s charter of life based upon God’s 
own nature, upon eternal truth and righteousness. 
The ‘book of life’ is the record and forecast of 
victorious moral grandeur, of the vast achievement 
of God-given power in the hearts of men. It is the 
roll of heroes, the volume of the mighty, the record 
of the pure, the list of the strong sons of God.‘ 


Six hundred and thirty years before the probable date of 


_the writing of this ‘Book of the Revelation,’ Daniel spoke 


of a book kept by God, and of persons whose names are 
written therein—‘ At that time shall Michael stand up, the 
great prince which standeth for the children of thy people ; 
and there shall be a time of trouble, such as never was 
since there was a nation even to that same time: and at 
that time thy people shall be delivered, every one that shall be 
jound written in the book (Dn 121). Writing to. the 
Philippians, St. Paul speaks of this book: ‘I entreat thee 
also, true yoke-fellow, help those women which laboured 
with me in the gospel, with Clement also, and with other 
my fellow-labourers, whose names are in the book of life’ 
(Phil 4%). And in He 12% he, mentions ‘the general 
assembly and church of the firstborn, which are wrttten 
(margin exrolled) in heaven.’ ‘Three times in the Revelation 
of St. John we read of this book—in Rev 138 201”, and the 
present passage.? 


3. It is the Lamb’s Book of Life. The phrase 
further teaches that the focus of life for fallen 
humanity is the Lamb. ‘There is only one book 
of life for men, and that is the ‘Lamb’s book.’ 
Men, having lost the central fount of power 
through the fall, must rediscover it in the sacri- 
ficial Lamb of the Cross. In the Lamb is now 
stored all God’s power for the salvation of men. 

3G. Matheson, Szdelights from Patmos, 319. 


4J. Thomas, The /deal City, 212. 
5 A.C. Price, Héfty Sermons, xi. 161. 
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Strange that men are so slow to believe and accept 
this momentous truth. To-day, as in the days of 
His flesh, the Son of Man must often say, ‘Ye 
will not come unto Me, that ye may have life.’ 


It is the Leper Asylum at Bankura—where the stage 
between the painful pilgrimage and the painless City is 
passed . . . In the little church a pathetic sight is seen— 
squatting on the cool concrete floor, groups of men on one 
side, and women on the other side, are ranged. In front of 
the entrance the untainted children of the lepers from the 
Children’s House are seated. The dread disease may at any 
time appear . . . A hymn is given out. How they sang! 
A strange weird tune, sweet music to the angels bending 
down to hear the lepers’ song of praise. Some lips were 
swollen and features disfigured. Others hid, under the one 
white garment, hands and feet from which fingers and toes 
were rapidly disappearing, or had already vanished. After 
the hymn every head was bent in prayer, an address was 
delivered, and then, after another hymn, came the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. The missionary took the 
bread from one to another and slowly and with difficulty 
in many cases it was eaten, until he came to one bright- 
faced woman whose hands were mere shapeless pads; she 
tried to raise the bread but dropped it, and after a fruitless 
effort to recover it held out the end of her sari and lifted that 
to her lips. The cup was of course impossible. The 
minister with a spoon poured the wine into each upturned 
mouth ; then all joined in repeating the beautiful words of 
the service. 

‘They which are written in the Lamb’s book of life’ 
enter in, leaving the uncleanness this side of that beautiful 
painless City.? 

4. Is my name written there? We have just 
two things to take into account in coming to a 
conclusion—our past sin and our present holiness. 

1. Our past sin, ‘There are many who are even 
now within the Church of God above, and we will 
ask concerning them, ‘ Who are these arrayed in 
white robes, and whence came they?’ We receive 
the reply, ‘These are they that have washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.’ ‘In the blood of the Lamb!’ TI feel as 
if I could sing those words. What joy that there 
should be anything that can take all my stains 
away, —all without exception, and make me 
whiter than snow. If Christ be God, if it be true 
that He did within that Infant’s body contain the 
fulness of the Deity, and if, being thus God and 
man, He did take away my sin, and in His own 
body on the tree did bear it, and suffer its punish- 
ment for me, then I can understand how my 
transgression is forgiven and my sin is covered.? 

1 The Foreign Field, April 1908, ‘The Lepers’ Even- 
song.’ 

2 C, H. Spurgeon, The Everlasting Gospel, 308. 


2. Our present holiness. There is still no 
entrance into the holy city so long as there are 
any evil tendencies within us. ‘This is the work, 
this is the difficulty, and since these are to be 
overcome, how is the work to be done? Simple 
believing upon Christ brings you justification, but 
you want more than that; you need sanctification, ; 
the purgation of your nature, for have we not seen 
that until our nature itself is purged the enjoyment 
of heaven must be impossible? There can be no 
knowledge of God, no communion with God, ne 
delight in God hereafter, unless all sin is put away 
and our fallen nature is entirely changed. Can 
this be done? It can. Faith in Christ tells us 
of something else beside the blood. There is a 
Divine Person,—let us bow our heads and worship 
Him,—the Holy Ghost who proceedeth from the. 
Father, and He it is who renews us in the spirit of 
our minds. When we believe in Jesus, the Spirit 
enters into the heart, creating within us a new life ; 
that life struggles and contends against the old 
life, or rather the old death, and as it struggles it 
gathers strength and grows; it masters the evil, © 
and puts its foot upon the neck of the tendency to | 
sin. 


I read in one of the daily papers the other day of a thrill- 
ing incident which took place amid the scene of horror and 
consternation which followed the collision of the S¢#. Paz/ 
and the Gladzator in the Solent. When the huge American 
liner crashed into the British warship, two or three seamen 
on the latter scrambled up the bows of the former into | 
safety. No sooner had one of them done so, however, than 
he seemed to yecollect himself, and called out, ‘My God, 
what have I done? What will my captain say?’ and im- 
mediately jumped back into the sinking ship.* 


Some years ago, two soldiers, who were passing through 
London on their way home, thought that they would like to 
see Westminster Abbey. But they arrived just as the doors 
were closing for the night ; and were turning disappointedly 
away, when a kind voice invited them in. It was Dean 
Stanley, though they did not know him, and he took them. 
all through the glorious building, pointing out its wonders, 
until at length he stopped before a monument erected in 
memory of one of England’s most famous soldiers. ‘ Look 
at that monument,’ he said; and, as the men gazed in 
wonder, he added, ‘ Now you may never obtain the honour 
in this world which that general received, and no such 
monument as his may ever record your heroic deeds, but, 
friends, ¢/ your names are written in the Lamb’s Book of Life, 
that will be your best memorial.’ 4 


*R. J. Campbell, 7hursday Mornings at the City Temple, 
295. 
*G. Milligan, Lamps and Pitchers, 188. 
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Tbe German Excavations at Aerio. 


By EpcGar bDE KNEVETT, BRUSSELS. 


Dr. SELLIN has decided to close the excavations 
conducted by him for three years under the 
auspices of the German Oriental Society :at Tell- 
es-Sultan, the Old Testament site of Jericho. 
In the first two years he had already brought to 
light a considerable part of the outer wall of the 
Canaanite city, a network of walls and buildings 
ascribed to a citadel and two distinct groups of 
houses ranging from the Canaanite to the late 
Jewish periods. Last year, although he was 
unable to trace the further course of the outer 
wall, he ascertained that the so-called citadel was 
in reality part of an inner wall forming a strong 
second line of defence to the Canaanite city. 
He also laid bare a large building to which he 
is inclined to attribute a very interesting origin. 
He found the true explanation of the flights of 
stone steps which lead from the plain to the top 
of the city mound. The remains in the central 
part of the city have been further explored and 
trenches have been dug at various points of the 
area. Several more inscribed jar handles have 
turned up. Altogether the results of last year’s 
work add materially to our knowledge of the city 
destroyed by the invading Israelites and rebuilt or 
refortified in the reign of Ahab by Hiel the 
Bethelite. 

Even before the appearance of the final memoir, 
we may gather an idea of the archeological 


history of Jericho from the three yearly reports | 


of the excavators! Tell-es-Sultan is an isolated 
rock in the valley of the Jordan, about a mile and 
a half north of the road which descends from 
Jerusalem to the fords of the river. The Zed or 
‘mound,’ oval in shape, measures 1181 feet by 570 
feet ; its average height is 39 feet above the Ain- 
es-Sultan, popularly known as Elisha’s fountain, 
which bursts from the base of the eastern slope 
and flows into the Jordan. 

The reports do not make the stratification of 


1 The first report appeared in the Azzedger of the Vienna 
Academy, 1907, No. xiv, p. 82 sqq., but is more accessible 
in the almost verbatim reproduction in the A@ztéecl. w. 
Nachrict. des Deutschen Palastina Vereins, 1907, p. 65 
sqq. The two other reports form Nos. 39 and 41 of the 
Mittetl, der Deutschen Ortent-Gesellschaft. 
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the mound particularly clear. Under the Canaanite 
stratum contemporary with the city walls, in a 
shaft dug in a trench running from east to west 
across the greatest width of the /e//, were found 
near the inner wall remains of at least four older 
layers, which carry back the beginnings of Jericho 
to the third or fourth millennium B.c. No traces 
of pottery could be discovered in the two earliest, 
but flint implements proved all the more numerous. 
In the second stratum from the bottom of the pit, 
which, curiously enough, was not sunk to the rock 
surface or the virgin soil, were found three mono- 
liths embedded in a house wall and therefore older 
than the stratum. One of them showed on its 
face two cup-shaped depressions connected by 
a shallow groove, and recalls the much more 
important Neolithic finds made elsewhere in Pales- 
tine, especially in Gezer. Above the Canaanite 
city lie three or four other layers, the topmost of 
which belongs to the late Jewish or Hellenistic 
period. A jump then occurs to the early Byzantine 
age, of which remains were found over all the 
surface of the mound, especially along the eastern 
slope, where in fact the older strata were ruthlessly 
removed. The Roman or Herodian Jericho, 
situated a mile or two further south, never included 
the zed/. 

The chief interest of Jericho lies in its two 
Canaanite walls. The outer, like the mound, is 
in the shape of an egg with the point turned toward 
the south, and the inner resembles an elongated 
stirrup, or rather a sugar loaf of which the rounded 
top also points southward. No traces of either 
exist. on the eastern side. According to Dr. 
Sellin, the missing section of the former wall was 
destroyed apparently by the Byzantine settlers, 
and that of the latter, according to the architect 
Dr. Noldeke, probably by the Israelites. The 
uncovering of the outer wall was entrusted to 
Dr. Langenegger, who marvels at the excellence 
of its technique; it is certainly a striking proof 
of the high state of civilization attained by the 
predecessors of the Israelites. Its circumference, 
however, was small, as it did not reach &ths of a 
mile. ‘The area, which may be estimated at 10 
acres, measured 1007 feet in length by 528 feet in 
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breadth, z.e. roughly, twice the length and breadth 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Yet Jericho compares 
favourably in size with the other ¢e//s excavated 
in Palestine; only Gezer, apparently, is larger. 
This outer wall circled in a graceful curve the base 
of the mound, except on the eastern side, where 
it extended for about 100 feet into the plain to 
include the spring within its circuit. A_ brick 
building at the south-east of the hill, where the 
wall now ends abruptly, may represent the site of 
agate. The wall consists of a foundation of clay 
and gravel laid on the rock, a stone substructure 
64 feet high or more, bulging outwards and 
containing one or two rows of enormous blocks, 
and a stone glacis of about the same height, on 
which towered a brick wall 6} feet thick, and from 
22 to 26 feet high. To erect the glacis, the 
Canaanite builders laid down brick gradients 
which led from the plain to the top of the stone 
substructure, thus enabling beasts of burden to 
distribute building materials along the crest of 
the wall during its construction. The slopes of 
the hill were deeply cut into to receive the 
stone base, which thus held back the weight 
of the earth behind. 
back of the glacis, which also served as a retain- 
ing wall, ran an artificial bank of earth that 
raised the level of the city near the wall and gave 
facilities for throwing projectiles from the top of 
the rampart. On account of its great inclination 
the breadth of the glacis was reduced at the top 
to little more than 3 feet, so that the brick wall 
rested partly on the glacis and partly on the earth 
embankment. ‘The total height of this cleverly 
devised bulwark reached inside the city, 20 to 26 
feet, and outside, not less than 39 to 49 feet. 

The inner wall stood about roo feet from the 
outer, and ran more or less parallel to it. It 
crowned the top of the mound, and apparently 
did not, like the first, encroach on the plain on 
its eastern side to comprise the spring within its 
circumference. The fountain was thus situated 
between the two walls, and we may suppose that 
somewhere near it stood the city gates. The 
water supply of course must have been strongly 
protected, but the settlers of the Byzantine 
period unfortunately played havoc with all the 
buildings in this neighbourhood and no traces of 
the gates have been found. To judge by the plan, 
the circuit of this sugar-loaf-shaped wall measured 
about 1745 feet; the length of the enclosed space 


Similarly kept up at the. 


is 682 feet, and the breadth only 260 feet. Unlike 
the outer rampart, this one is double: a small 
protecting wall still runs round the northern 
portion at an average distance of 11 feet, and it 
presumably circled the whole of it. The original 
height is not given, but the thickness reached 11} 
feet, that of the fore-wall being less than half. A 
kind of scaffolding seems to have been erected in 
the space between the wall and its fore-wall, 
perhaps to enable the garrison to hurl projectiles 
at the enemy. A three-storied castle with seven- 
teen rooms, described in glowing terms in the 
first report, must apparently be located on or near 
this wall along its northern face. It should be 
noted that underneath this second wall was a 
section of a very strong pre- or proto-Canaanite 
city wall built of enormous bricks or rather lumps 
of clay, differently orientated from either of its 
successors, and presumably contemporary with one 
of the four older strata referred to above. 

The chief Canaanite remains were found in the 
northern part of the mound, within the inner 
rampart. A fine curved street divides this quarter 
into unequal halves, of which one leans against 
the southern side of the inner wall. Some of the 
houses have attics resting on its summit, and 
recall Rahab’s house, which, however, stood more 
probably on the outer wall. The pottery found 
here belongs to four successive periods, and on 
the whole shows Mediterranean and Egyptian 


rather than Babylonian influence. 


In their first reports, the excavators seemed to 
be under the impression that the site of Jericho 
was deserted between its destruction by the 
Israelites and its rebuilding by Hiel. This 
opinion, based on the curse uttered by Joshua 
against the rebuilder of the city, was hardly 
supported by the archeological evidence, and it 
is certainly at variance with the historical data 
which, on several occasions, represent Jericho as 
an inhabited site in the three centuries and a half 
intervening between these events.! It is no 
surprise, therefore, to find that last year’s excava- 
tions brought to light many remains of the early 
Israelite period. Even the year before, thirty 
houses had been discovered which ranged from 
the eleventh to the eighth century B.c. Terraced 


* This point is emphasized by Mr. Stanley A. Cook 
in his searching analysis of the earlier reports of the 
excavators (Quart. Stat. Palest. Expl. Fund, January 1910, 
p. 63). 
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on the northern slope of the mound, they face 
north, are closely packed together, and consist each 
of one room, rarely with an anteroom or court. 
The bodies of three infants buried in jars were found 
below the foundations. The trenches dug last 
_ year likewise show that there was an uninterrupted 
occupation of the ¢e// from the Canaanite period. 

In early times the hill sloped gently upwards 
from the plain, but after the Hebrew conquest the 
ruins of the houses and of the town walls, especially 
in the north, had considerably raised its level and 
made its sides much steeper. In order the more 
easily to carry their building materials to the top 
of the hill for the purpose of erecting their new 
city, the Israelites adopted on a large scale the 
means employed by their Canaanite predecessors 
for the construction of the outer wall glacis: they 
built broad flights of stone stairs to connect the level 
of the plain and the plateau of the mound. These 
probably existed on all. four sides, although only 
unearthed on three. After the erection of the new 
city they naturally fell into disuse, and some of the 
steps formed convenient foundations for later 
houses. Meanwhile the Israelites undertook a 
most important piece of work: they levelled the 
plateau of the ze/Z. As no further explanations are 
given by the excavators, the full meaning of this 
measure will only be known from the final memoir, 
but we must remember that the constant piling up 
of city after city on the same mound tends to give 
it a conical shape. If new settlers then arrive and 
wish to build a larger city than their predecessors, 
they must level the summit of the hill, and even, 
as in the case of Troy, remove for ever portions of 
previous towns. 

The most important position in Jericho was a 
hillock on the eastern slope directly overlooking 
the spring. Remains of a very fine edifice were 
found here, about 63 feet wide by 100 feet long. 
It rests on the traces of an earlier ‘ palace’ assigned 
_ to the Canaanite period; just under it lay frag- 

ments of early Israelite pottery, and at the level of 
the foundations were vases attributed to the ninth 
or tenth century B.c. Unfortunately nothing is 
left but the bare foundations, which show a plan 
similar to that of the Az/ani of Sindjirli excavated 
by Dr. von Luschan ; but the date of the building 
(apparently the ninth century B.c.), its privileged 
position on the mound, and the presumed magnifi- 
cence of its owner, all lead Dr. Sellin to con- 
jecture that this may be none other than the 


' Hebron’; ‘to the king: Ziph,’ etc. 
a very plausible explanation, the jars thus stamped 


house of the rebuilder of Jericho, of Hiel the 
Bethelite. 

One of the most interesting discoveries is a 
Jewish village which dates about the eighth century 
B.C., and stretches north-west from Hiel’s residence 
over the central plateau. Its date is settled by 
specimems of Cypriote pottery. The houses were 
in a splendid—in fact in an almost unhoped-for— 
state of preservation. Merely abandoned, per- 
haps on account of fire, and not ransacked and 
destroyed by an enemy, this village, which struck 
the excavators by its miserably poor appearance, 
consists, so far as it has been excavated, of two 
narrow lanes bordered by small houses whose walls 
still rise to 7 eet, and are, as usual, of inordinate 
thickness. It contained curious granaries, jar 
buried infants under some of the foundations, 
and a large number of household articles. One 
house in particular consisted of an open court 
with a bench on the east, a long room on the 
south, and in an angle of the yard a kitchen where 
yet stood in a corner thé clay receptacle for 
water. The inventory is complete: plates and 
dishes, jars and vases, jugs and flasks, corn 
grinders of red sandstone, lamps, torch carriers? 
and tools made of iron and staghorn. But the 
mean aspect of this village strikingly contrasts with 
the superb construction attributed to Hiel. 

The post-exilic remains occur chiefly on the 
northern slope of the Ze//, between the two 
town walls. They have yielded inter alia terra- 
cottas in the shape of the human head or of 
animals, Rhodian jar handles, and infant jar burials 
under several of the houses. ‘The jar deposits— 
evidently foundation sacrifices—are particularly 
instructive for the history of popular religious 
practices after the Exile, as they had not been 
proved hitherto for this late period, although ’it had 
been strongly suspected that a similar infant burial 
had been unearthed in the eighth city of Lachish 
(c. 400-330 B.C.). But the most interesting finds 
were fourteen jar handles stamped with the name 
of Jehovah in Aramaic characters. Four show the 


_reading Yah, nm; the rest have Yaka, 1m’, as in the 
| Aramaic papyri of Elephantine. 


They date from 


the fifth to the third century B.c. Pre-exilic jar 


‘handles had been unearthed in plenty in various 
_ sites, including Jericho, impressed with a winged 


symbol and with the legends—‘to the -king: 
According to 
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were intended to hold the taxes in kind, such as 
grain, deliverable to the reigning monarch in 
Jerusalem. Dr. Sellin adopts Father Vincent’s 
suggestion, that as the taxes in post-exilic times were 
paid into the temple for the benefit of the re- 
stored community’s real King, Jehovah, the divine 
name was in consequence substituted on the jars 
for the mention of the pre-exilic sovereign.1 

The second report mentions that near the outer 
wall, on the north-east of the mound, a jar handle 
was picked up quite intact and bearing the letters 
my stamped in Aramaic characters. Dr. Sellin 
hesitatingly suggests the meaning suck, drink, but it 
seems difficult to suppose that such an obvious 
term would be officially impressed on a jar. One 
could understand it more easily of a graffito such as 
son, ad libandum, scratched on the neck of a jar, 
or ya, swad/ow, scribbled on a plate, both of which 
were found in Lachish. On the other hand, it can 
hardly be the name of the potter or of the owner, 

1 Revue Biblique, 1909, p. 277. 


as we should expect the usual addition of the 
patronymic. Possibly we may see here the name 
of a town. It may be noted that Mr. Macalister 
has picked up in Gezer a handle bearing the name 
of the town Memshath and the winged symbol, 
but without 75252 In a later period, especially 
after the Exile, we may expect the disappearance of 
the winged symbol, so that the handle would bear 
nothing but the mention of the town ; nor is there 
any reason to suppose that this town must neces- 
sarily be Hebron, Socoh, Ziph, or Memshath, the 
only four already known. If so, Mozah, an un- 
known locality mentioned only in Jos 1876, and 
belonging, like Jericho, to the tribe of Benjamin, 
may be suggested as the reading of the ny handle, 

Although perhaps no great surprises, such as a 
high place or inscribed tablets, have come to light, 
the excavation of Jericho will prove a great gain 
to the science of Palestinian archeology, still in its 
early infancy. 

2 Quart. Stat. Palest. Expl. Fund, 1908, p. 281. 


She Mmerican Sermon. 


I. 
Tue METHODIST SERMON. 


Ir is probable that the Methodist preacher of 
America who is best known in Britain is the 
Rev. Louis’ Albert Banks, D.D. And it is 
possible that he is the least worth knowing. 
For Dr. Banks, with all his popularity, is not a 
preacher. He is a teller of stories. And some- 
times the stories are good, and sometimes they are 
not good. Sometimes they are to the point, and 
sometimes to some other point. But, however 
good it is, and however pointed, a story is not 
a sermon; much less an accumulation of stories. 
And yet, curiously enough, ‘anecdotage,’ that 
disrespectful epithet suggesting mental decrepi- 
tude, is not the word to apply to the sermons 
of Dr. Banks. He uses his anecdotes bravely, 
boldly, heroically. With all their multitude and 
with all their mush, his audience does not grow 
wearied of them. And that is simply because 
the anecdotes are not introduced into a Bible 
text or into a Bible situation; the text and the 
situation are introduced into the society of the 


anecdotes. The Bible is brought down to the 
days of Dr. Louis Albert Banks; to the people 
among whom he ministers, to the church in which 
he preaches. And the people go to church to 
hear a good talk about religious things well spiced 
with anecdote. And they feel that it is better 
for them than if they had gone to hear a good 
talk about the politics of the day or the fashions 
of the hour. 

Dr. Banks has published more than ten volumes 
of sermons—amongst the rest, Ze Great Portratts. 
of the Bible, The Great Saints of the Bible, and 
The Great Sinners of the Bible—and most of his 
volumes may be had for a dollar and a half from 
Messrs. Eaton & Mains in New York. 

After Dr. Banks for fecundity comes the Rey. 
George Clarke Peck. But he probably comes 
a good way after; for we have seen but four 
volumes of his sermons. Their titles are Old 
Sins in New Clothes, Vision and Task, Ringing 
Questions, and Bible Tragedies, each of which may 
be had from Messrs. Eaton & Mains as before 
(75 cents net), 

The most striking characteristic of Mr. Peck’s 
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sermons is the characteristic that strikes one first. 
It is the surpassing happiness of their titles. 
Dr. Banks tries to give his sermons a title too, 
but he is an apprentice compared with Mr. Peck. 
Dr. Banks calls his sermon on Gn 2468 (ite 
lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the 
camels were coming’), ‘The Fulfilment of Love’s 
Dreams.’ He calls his sermon on the defeat of 
Goliath, ‘The Shepherd who whipped Champion 
Brute.’ With these clumsy efforts compare Mr. 
Peck’s—‘ The Freedom of the Full-Grown’ (the 
text is Rev 27, ‘To him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of life’); or ‘The 
Passing of Mystery’ (Jn 12%, ‘The people there- 
fore, that stood by, and heard it, said that it 
thundered’); or ‘The Thorn as an Asset’ 
(He 1154, ‘Out of weakness were made strong’). 

Another characteristic of Mr. Peck is that he 
runs a series. And it zs a series—each sermon 
enjoying all the freedom of independence, if you 
like, and yet each sermon contributing to the 
worth of its fellows. 

Mr. Peck has a third gift. He can lay his 
hands on the very verse of poetry that he wants 
at the moment. And it is a verse that can be 
understood at once; for he knows that his hearers 
will not have the chance of digging out its 
meaning by repeated readings, 

There is a recent volume of sermons by the 
_ Rev. F. B. Stockdale, with the title of Zhe Divine 
Opportunity. (Eaton & Mains; 50 cents net). 
Mr. Stockdale also has his characteristic, and it 
is the characteristic that we have been looking 
for in a Methodist. He is a man with a message. 
He is a man with ¢Ze message. For no Methodist 
will allow that there is more than one message. 
And he selects great texts to carry it—‘God is 
love’; ‘Father, I have sinned.’ 

But the God of grace is also the God of all 
comfort. And that is actually one of the texts 
taken by the Rev. John Rhey Thompson in his 
volume on Burden Bearing (75 cents net). The 
echoes of that text are heard throughout the 
whole volume. Its last two sermons are on the 
Power of the Holy Ghost, and the Condition of 
the Beatific Vision. 

The Drew Sermons on the Golden Texts for 1910 
($1 net) are edited by the Professor of Practical 
Theology in Drew Theological Seminary. The 
fifty-two sermons are written by fifty-two different 
men. Here, therefore, is a volume which reveals 


the strength of the Methodist Pulpit of America. 
Who are the sermons for? Not for children. 
They are too long for children’s sermons, and too 
long-worded ; too theological also, and too abstract. 
Probably the Sunday School Superintendent is 
expected to read them before he’ makes his 
address on the Golden Text; and it is right that 
he should be compelled to pass them through his 
own soul and utter them in suitable language. 

But the Methodists of America know how to 
preach to children. Let us name three volumes 
of children’s sermons that have come into our 
hands. Thoughts for the King’s Children, by the 
Rev, A. Percival Hodgson, contains sermons which 
in delivery may vary from two to ten minutes. 
They occupy half a page, or they occupy nine 
pages. It depends on the subject. For they are 
studies of their texts. If they were sermons for 
adults, the old church-going grumbler would call 
them mere morality. But from first to last, what- 


ever their topic, even when it is punctuality, they 


have a foundation of fact to rest upon, the fact that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners. 

The Rev. William Armstrong cuts his sermons, 
not according to the text, but entirely according 
to the time, and calls his book Five-Minute 
Sermons to Children (75 cents net). 

Are children’s sermons published that children 
may read them, or that preachers. may preach 
them? If children will listen to them, why should 
they not read them? They will read Dr. D. A. 
Jordan’s Sunday Talks on Nature Topics (57 cents 
net). For they are children’s sermons, turning 
upon the everyday things they delight in, and 
occasionally aiding the eye with an illustration. 


ie 
THE UNIVERSALIST SERMON. 


The Universalist Sermon is found, when 
published, at the Universalist Publishing House 
in Boston, Mass. There inquiry may be made 
for the following five volumes, which are all typical 
of Universalism and all worthy of publication as 
sermons :—Soul and Body, by the Rev, Frank 
Oliver Hall, D.D.; Justice and Mercy, by the 
Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D.D.; Zhe Letsure of 
God, by the Rev. John Coleman Adams; Zhe 
College and the Higher Life, by President Elmer 
Hewitt Capen; and Good Tidings, compiled by 
the Rev. Q. H. Shinn, D.D. 
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The last is to be taken first because it is the 
Universalist. manifesto, and contains the Uni- 
versalist creed. The editor has brought into one 
volume nine sermons by nine representative 
Universalist preachers, including himself, and he 
has finished it off, finished off his volume and his 
manifesto, by publishing a few short letters written 
by Mrs. Mary T. Goddard. 

The clearest statement of the Universalist creed 
is by the editor himself. It consists of six 
propositions: (1) All the laws of nature are God’s 
laws. This is Tennyson’s ‘That nothing walks 
with aimless feet.’ (2) Man, made in the image 
of God, is indestructible. In other words—in 
Dr. Shinn’s own words and italics—‘ Every soul 
is worth saving, and wd de saved.’ (3) The Bible 
has to be interpreted ‘spiritually.? And so 
‘eternal’ or ‘everlasting’ is ‘age-long.’ (4) God 
is perfect. This means unlimited. Calvinism limits 
His goodness; Arminianism limits His power. 
(5) ‘We do not believe in the Deity of Christ, 
but in his divinity ’—notice the large letters and 
the small. (6) ‘The doctrine of endless brutality, 
politely called eternal punishment, is abhorrent.’ 

The danger of a Church which takes to itself a 
name like Unitarian or Universalist is to protest 
too much. Dr. Shutter’s volume is a protest from 
beginning to end. One of the sermons is on 
the Unpardonable Sin, which Dr. Shutter says is 
the last refuge of those who cling to the old 
theology on the subject of destiny. In this 
fortress, he says, they make their final stand. 
How does he capture the fortress? He goes with 
Farrar, all the way that Farrar goes. But he goes 
further. For Farrar will not admit that there is 
a reference to the life to come, although the words 
are ‘neither in this age nor in that which is to 
come.’ Dr. Shutter falls back on the character of 
God. He says, ‘God has not made provision for 
His own defeat.’ 

Even in Mr. Adams’s volume on Zhe Letsure of 
God there is a taste of the apologist. But now 
the Universalist faith is carried out to its great 
ends; and in President Capen there is no sen- 
sation of protesting left. The sermons were 
delivered to the students of Tufts College. They 
deal with life — its promise, its hourly risk, its 
responsibility. Yes, its responsibility. For it is 
evident that the Universalist faith in good hands 
is nO encouragement to any man to dwell after 
the manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure. 


Dr. Hall’s attractive little book, Souw/ and Body, 
brings out the curious result that a Universalist 
comes at last to be occupied with this world, 
although Universalism is something that has to do 
with the next. ‘One’s chief ambition in life 
should be to become a strong soul. Everything 
else is of secondary consideration.’ 


TE 
THE Baptist SERMON. 


A volume was published ‘a few years ago 
with the title of Zhe Southern Baptist Pulpit, and 
with this dedication : ‘To the Baptists of America, 
a people who love an open Bible and a pure 
Gospel.’ In that dedication, then, we have the 
characteristic of the American Baptist sermon. 
It is a little indefinite. But this very volume 
gives us the opportunity of discovering what is 
meant by an open Bible and a pure gospel. It is 
a volume of three-and-thirty sermons by three- 
and-thirty Baptist preachers. A’ few of the names 
are familiar. Dr. G. B. Eager did some work in 
the Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. So 
also did Dr. E. Y. Mullins, the President of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. It is 
evident that the men have been carefully chosen. 
And the sermons are worthy of the men. Vague 
as the phrases of the dedication may be, there is 
the utmost directness in the sermons, both in the 
theology and in the ethics of them. The Rev. 
J. B. Cranfill calls his sermon 4 Man in Hell. 
It is the rich” man of the parable. And when 
Dr. B. H. Carroll comes to interpret the words 
He shall separate them one from another, 
‘Mark the word separate,’ he says; ‘right and 
left! Right and left! Divide, open ranks. You 
stand there, and you there. Father here, mother 
over yonder. Daughter there, son here; brothers, 
one of you here, the other there. Right and left. 
Divide! Divide! Separate! That will take the 
light of hope out of the hearts of all evil men. 
Oh! there will be weeping at the judgment-seat 
of Christ! There yawns the impassable chasm. 
No bridge can span it. No wing can fly across it. 
Separate! Separate! Separate ! Good-bye for ever!’ 

As unmistakable is the ethics. But morality 
has no recognition as a thing by itself. The only 
appeal to right living is the appeal to conscience, 
the appeal to make peace with God, that right 
living may follow; the appeal also to what will 
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happen, not in this life, but in the life that is to 
come, if peace with God is zo¢ made. 

Dr. B. H. Carroll has a separate volume, with 
the simple title of Sermons. It deepens the im- 
pression that the Baptist preacher of the South is 
almost wholly other-worldly. Everything here is 
seen and done in the presence of the hereafter. 
The theology is to a large extent an eschatology. 

Perhaps the Baptist preacher who is best known 
in this country is the Rev. R. S. MacArthur, 
Minister of Calvary Baptist Church, New York. 
And it certainly cannot be said that Mr. MacArthur 
is altogether occupied with the prospects of the 
life to come. For he has gained a name that is 
above most names as a social reformer, and is 
justly regarded with the reverence due to a moral 
hero. 
from the Baptist testimony. His moral energy is 
the energy of a religious life, of a life hid with 
Christ in God. He is enthusiastic for righteous- 
ness because he believes that there shall in no 
wise enter into the City of God anything that 
defileth. His most characteristic books are two 
volumes entitled Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. 

All these volumes are issued by the American 
Baptist Publication Society in Philadelphia. 


Pe 
Tur Roman CATHOLIC SERMON. 


The Roman Catholic sermon is not the same 
in America as it is anywhere else. If in Rome 
we must do as the Romans do, the Romans are 
ready to exchange the compliment. Out of 
Rome they will do as we do. America is the 
land of no privilege, and Cardinal Gibbons 
preaches toleration as the first goodness and the 
last grace. 

Cardinal Gibbons has published a volume of 
Discourses and Sermons on Various Subjects (John 
Murphy Company, Baltimore). There is not an 
uncharitable word in it. A little steam is let off 
once about the Pharisees. But the Pharisees are 
a safe excommunication to all sorts and conditions 
of Christians. Cardinal Gibbons recalls with 
pride the fact that Maryland was founded by 
Catholics, and that ‘this colony was the first to 


establish the blessings of civil and religious liberty | 


on American soil.’ 
Three volumes, published at the office of the 
Catholic World in New York, are in our hands. 


| one of the Paulist Fathers. 


Yet Mr. MacArthur takes nothing away | 


One is a compact little book of Sermons for the 
Ecclesiastical Year, by the Very Rev. George 
Deshon, C.S.P. One is a volume of Sive- 
Minute Sermons, by the Paulist Fathers. The 
third is the work of a preacher with distinct 
preaching gifts, the Rev. Francis A. Baker, also 
Its title is simply 
Sermons. Now all these books are alike in this, 
that of their authors no one could speak as 
Cardinal Gibbons speaks of the Pharisees. In the 
volume by the Paulist Fathers there is a sermon 
on Christian Education. The question supposed 
to be before the parent is, What school shall I 
send my child to? The first thing to make sure 
of, say the Fathers, is that the school really gives 
an education that is worth the name. The next 
thing is that the school should train the child in 
virtue as well as in knowledge. And so the best 
school is a Christian school. But the question, you 
observe, is an open one. And the word Catholic 
is not once used. 


We 
THE PRESBYTERIAN SERMON. 


The easiest way of gaining an acquaintance with 
the Presbyterian sermon is to order a set of the 
‘Presbyterian Pulpit.’ There are ten volumes in 
the set, and they may be ordered from the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication in Philadelphia at 
fifty cents each, with five cents for postage; or 
altogether in a box for four dollars. Each volume 
has first of all a portrait of its author. There are 
preachers whose portraits spoil one’s appetite for 
the sermon. But the portraits here are of strong 
men. 

They are strong men, and their sermons are 
powerful Calvinistic sermons. 

. There+is not a children’s sermon in the set; and 
there is not a sentence applicable to those who 
are still babes in the things of Christ. 

They are theological. At last we reach the great 
doctrines, grandly held, and unfalteringly declared. 
Did you say that it was comfort you needed, being 
harassed by the worries of the week? Did you 
say that it was direction how to choose your steps 
amid the manifold temptations that abound? You ~ 
will find. consolation, and you will find guidance, 
in the doctrine of the Atonement, in Justification 
by Faith, in the Gift of the Holy Spirit. But you 
must extract it for yourself. None of these strong 
preachers will become a judge or a divider over 
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you. If your meaning is. that you must find some 
one to lean upon, you must go to another race of 
preachers. 

The. sermons vary. They vary in length. The 
President of Hamilton College, Dr. M. Woolsey 
Stryker occupies an average of fourteen pages for 
each sermon; Professor B. B. Warfield of Princeton 
Seminary occupies an average of thirty-two pages. 
They vary in other ways. But this is their char- 
acteristic. Every Presbyterian preacher in America 
believes that the gospel is contained in its 
doctrines of grace. 

But the ‘Presbyterian Pulpit’ does not include 
all the sermon volumes that are published at the 
Westminster Press or by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 

There is a sermon peculiar to America called 
the ‘College Sermon.’ It is peculiar at least as a 
regular institution. And there seems to be a tacit 
understanding that the uniqueness of the College 
Sermon shall be sustained by its quality. A few 
volumes of College Sermons have reached -this 
country. Has any one noticed the College Sermons 
(that is the title) of Charles Carroll Albertson? 
Their particular possession is respect for conscience. 
How great is this gift of God to a man about to 
graduate—a conscience, to warn, to guide, to be 
outraged, to be honoured. With this weapon in 
his hand, a man’s own conscience, Mr. Albertson 
gives the student glimpses of the unseen, and a 
desire for the ordinarily unattainable. 

Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson has had a hearing 
in Britain, but his little book called Mature, the 
Mirror of Grace, is not well known yet. It is 
written for the purpose of bringing the student 
of science into the Kingdom. 

Then there is a new Study of the Lord’s Prayer, 
by the Rev. W. R. Richards of New York. It is 
such a study as we may turn to for refreshing if 
we are tired of the vain repetitions of our own 
English expositors on this well-worked portion of 
Scripture exposition. In the last sermon Mr. 
Richards notices that whereas we are taught to 
pray in the name of Jesus, that name does not 
once occur in the Lord’s Prayer. So we are led 
on to the saying, ‘ Hitherto have ye asked nothing 
in my name,’ and to consider if we were expected 
to use the Lord’s Prayer as we use it. 

If there is an exception to the rule of the 
Presbyterian sermon it will be found in a large 
volume published in Richmond, Virginia, and 


entitled simply Sermons. The author is the Rev. 
William G. Neville, D.D., LL.D. Here are all the 
ordinary ethical standards and all the ordinary 
moralappeals. Here is a sermon on ‘The Duty of 
Living in the Present.’ And here is the claim of 
Foreign Missions urged impressively. 

But the survey of the Presbyterian sermon must 
end as it began. In all the list we have looked at 
there is no more sweepingly theological volume 
than the Sermons of the Rev. C. R. Vaughan, D.D., 
of the Synod of Virginia. They are nearly as long 
as Dr. Warfield’s, and their titles are unmistak- 
able—the uses of Holy Scripture (seven sermons 
on end), Sin (five sermons), Repentance, Justifica- 
tion, Substitution, Miracle (three sermons), and the 
Supernatural (two). 


VI. 
THE EPISCOPAL SERMON. 


Many Methodist sermons and all Roman 
Catholic are Episcopal. But this title may stand. 
It refers to those books which are published by 
that very enterprising firm called the Young 
Churchman Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Two volumes of them are written for lay readers. 
They expound the Gespel Lessons throughout the 
year. And just because they are written for lay- 
men, together with the fact that their authors are 
Churchmen representative of the whole Church, 
these two volumes give us an incomparable 
opportunity of discovering the quality of the 
Anglican Pulpit in America. 

Now, with «all allowance for individuality, and 
no preacher worth the name altogether loses his 
individuality in his Church, there is one passage of 
Scripture that keeps repeating itself at the reading 
of sermon after sermon: ‘Every creature of God is 
good if it be received with thanksgiving.’ For 
here is creed and life; and the creed is compre- 
hensive and the life inclusive. There is a sermon 
on Justification by Faith, and a sermon on Amuse- 
ments. There is a sermon on the Virgin Mary, 
and a sermon on the Day of Judgment. There is a 
sermon on the Unpardonable Sin, and a sermon on 
Brotherly Love. 

With so great a range, is it not to be feared that 
the impression will be weak? The impression is 
not made by the preaching. It is made by the 
Sacraments. The Presbyterian Catechism says: 
‘The spirit of God maketh the reading and 
especially the preaching of the Word an effectual 
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means unto Salvation.’ These ministers of the 
Word say: ‘The spirit of God maketh the preach- 
ing but especially the Sacraments effectual.’ The 
pulpit is there, but it is not first, and it can afford 
to be comprehensive. 

Yet there are sermons both strang and long. 
Decidedly so in two volumes now to be introduced. 
The one is entitled Zhe Hunger of the Heart for 
faith. Its author is Chaplain Charles C. Pierce, 
D.D. The other is a volume of JZ; wenty-four 
Sermons from St. Ignatius’ Pulpit, by the Rev. 
Arthur Ritchie. Mr. Ritchie is much occupied 
with the person and work of our Lord, and he 
cannot fail of strength and length. Dr. Pierce, 
as becomes a chaplain, is more occupied with 
virtues and vices. His grandeur as a preacher 
€omes out of his sympathy with men of strong 
passions. We have certainly never before read 
Sermons to soldiers that were better worth reading. 
Think of an open-air service to military men, and 
the subject of the sermon ‘The Assurance of 
Salvation.’ 

There is a little book published by the J. B. 
‘Lippincott Company of Philadelphia which should 
find a place here. It is a well-packed volume of 
Thoughts on the Services, by the late Dr. Cleveland 
Coxe, Bishop of Western New York. The 
Thoughts are intended to introduce the Liturgy, 
and to aid in its devout use. There is accord- 
ingly the combination of history and exhortation— 
some history of each occasion and office, and some 
exhortation to its use for edification. 


Mabe 
THE JEWISH SERMON. 


_ In the attempt that is here made to distinguish 
one pulpit in America from another, and to declare 
the characteristic message of each, it has been a 
great advantage that we have so often been able to 
lay our hands upon a representative volume of 
sermons. In the case of the Jewish Pulpit we 
have two such volumes. The older of the two 
goes by the name of Zhe American Jewish Pulpit, 
and it is further described as a collection of 
sermons by the most eminent American Rabbis. 
The more recent volume is simply called Sermons 
by American Rabbis. The names in both volumes 
are many of them quite familiar. This is not 
simply because the Jew is cosmopolitan. It is due 
to the fact that so many of the Rabbis succeedjin 


the Free Synagogue is? 


taking their place in the ranks of Old Testament 
scholarship. 

It is no surprise, therefore, to find that both these 
volumes are Hebrew rather than Jewish, if the dis- 
tinction may be allowed. They are often such 
studies of an Old Testament text as any Christian 
preacher might make if he had the scholarship ; 
they are not often expositions of any peculiarly 
Jewish doctrine or practice. 

There is, for example, a fine exegetical sermon 
in the older volume by Professor Abraham De 
Sola, LL.D., Minister of the Portuguese Congre- 
gation in Montreal, on Ex 6%. The words of ‘the 
Authorized Version are, ‘And Moses spake so unto 
the children of Israel: but they hearkened .not 
unto Moses for anguish of spirit and for cruel 
bondage.’ That is also the translation of the Re- 
vised Version, and Rabbi De Sola does not greatly 
alter it. But he says that the word ‘so’ should 
be translated ‘truly.’ It is the same word, though 
in the plural, as the brethren of Joseph use when 
they assure him that they are Kaynim, ‘true men.’ 

Both volumes are issued by the Bloch Publishing 
Company of New York, The same publishers 
have issued the first volume of ‘The Free Syna- 
gogue Pulpit,’ consisting of sermons and addresses 
by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. Do you know what 
It is a protest against 
the modern teaching of the Synagogue, and yet 
more against its modern practice; and it is a 
protest that looks extremely like a disruption. 
First of all, there are to be no seat rents. But 
that is a small matter. More important, the Jewish 
Sabbath is to be done away with. And then the 
Jewish Pulpit is to be free to proclaim this Jewish 
religion of progress. Yet Rabbi Wise is deter- 
mined that the progressive Jew shall not become a 
Unitarian or any other kind of Christian. This is 
what his message is to be—‘ Not the race redeemed 
by the death of one, but the race self-redeemed by 


the life of all.’ 
The first volume of ‘ The Free Synagogue Pulpit’ 


was issued in the end of 1908 The second 
volume is to be issued in numbers at ro cents 
each. The first number appeared in January 1910. 


Sip bib 
THE CONGREGATIONAL SERMON, AND OTHERS. 


Now let us complete this survey with a glance 
at a number of books in the order of the House 
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that publishes them. They are mostly, we think, 
Congregational. But the Congregational Pulpit 
is more difficult to characterize than any other. 
There is so much individuality in it, and it is such 
an outspoken individuality. It is enough to say 
that from the Congregational Pulpit we receive 
some of the best sermons that cross the Atlantic. 
Messrs. Fleming H. Revell deserve the honour 
of first mention here. Through their office at 
1oo Princes Street, Edinburgh, they have done 
more than any other firm to enrich this country 
with the wealth of the American pulpit. Their 
books are noticed in THE Expository TIMES nearly 
every month, but some six or seven await an intro- 
duction now. 

One of the volumes is the work of an evangelist, 
Mr. M. B. Williams, He finds his hearers strug- 
gling with critical questions. He is struggling 
somewhat himself. And no wonder, when his 
guides range from Principal Waller to Professor 
Cheyne. He settles these things as he can. But 
he does not make his own soul or his hearers wait 
till they are settled. He knows quite well that 
the gospel of the grace of God is independent of 
this or that book’s date. 

The Rev. William George Jordan, says the 
publisher, talks straight from the shoulder. We 
have seen some of his straight from the shoulder 
talks. The new volume is Zhe Crown of Indt- 
viduality. It isa book for those whose faces are 
set, not towards Jerusalem and the end, but towards 
the battle and the revel of life. ‘Work out your 
own salvation,’ he says. And he almost forgets to 
add ‘ with fear and trembling.’ 

And now we come to three men who are 
undoubtedly of the very elect—Dr. David J. Burrell, 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, and Dr. James G. K. 
McClure. Dr. Burrell’s latest is a volume of 
sermons on Zhe Wayfarers of the Bible—sermons 
on those persons and peoples who had journeys to 
make, and made them. In one of these journeys 
‘an inquisitive woman goes a long way to test the 
wisdom of a foolish wise man.’ There is one lesson 
for all travellers. It is this: 


So on I go, not knowing, 

I would not if I might ; 

I’d rather walk in the dark with God 
Than walk alone in the light; 

I’d rather go by faith with Him 
Than go alone by sight. 


The volume by Dr. Gunsaulus is Paths to the 
City of God. It is the fellow of Paths to Power. 
The City of God is described in the first four 
sermons. After that the subjects are miscellaneous. 
Dr. Gunsaulus is one of the few men who can use 
poetry in their sermons, and, of course, he uses it 
sparingly. He has sufficient confidence, however, 
to quote the poetry of George Meredith. There is. 
a sermon on the Angel standing in the Sun, worth 
many volumes of sermons. 

Dr. McClure won his place in this country by 
his volume on Zhe Supreme Things. The new 
volume was not delivered at all the Universities in 
America, but it is remarkably like that volume 
which was so delivered. Dr. McClure knows 
where his great strength lies, and does not mean to 
be shorn of it. This volume is all about living for 
the best. The book is like the temple, one court 
leading into another and yet an essential part of 
the whole. 

The other two books are volumes of illustra- 
tion—Llectricity and its Similitudes, by Dr. C. H. 
Tyndall, and a collection of One Thousaud and One 
Thoughts from my Library, by Mr. D. L. Moody. — 
The Thoughts are arranged in the order of the 
chapters and verses of the Bible. 


Three beautiful books are published by Messrs.. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. of New York. The 
most beautiful is a series of sermons to children, 
as it ought to be. It is called Aly Father's Business. 
Its illustrations are soft and restful reproductions. 
of good pictures. Half of the volume is an ex- 
position of Christ’s visit to the Temple. One of the 
duties inculcated on the children is the duty of 
asking questions. The text is ‘Hearing them and 
asking them questions.’ It is a duty which some 
children find by no means difficult to fulfil. 

The next volume is addressed to young men. 
It is called Zhe Young Mans Affairs. Mr. 
Charles Reynolds Brown talks to the young man 
about his main purpose in life, his intimates, his 
books, his money, his recreation, his wife, and his 
Church. It is one of those sermon-essay volumes 
that have lately been so much in favour. 

The third book is addressed to those that are 
full grown. It is an attempt made by Dr. T. 
Calvin M‘Clelland to answer the question, What 
did Jesus believe ? its title being Zke Mind of Christ. 
Its topics are Jesus’ idea of God, Jesus’ idea of 
Himself, of man, of religion, of sin, of salvation, 
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prayer, and immortality. It is a faithful exposi- 
tion with incessant application. 


But in beauty of book production, the American 
Tract Society will not give place to any firm. 
Louis Albert Banks has many books and many 
publishers. But nowhere: else is he so attractive 
to handle, and nowhere else is there such a speak- 
ing portrait. The binding has not obscured his 
identity. The illustrations are many, and they 
sometimes run over a page or two, the conversa- 
tions being given at length. Are these conversa- 
tions verbatim reports, or has Dr. Banks a hand in 
them, as Thucydides had a hand in his? One of 
the sermons is a study of Browning’s ‘Saul,’ a 
simple effective study, and Browning seems none 
put out to be found in the company of ‘the 
_ saintly M‘Cheyne,’ or the ‘man who was for a 
_ long time shut up in Libby Prison.’ The name 

of the book is Zhe King’s Stewards. 

' The American Tract Society are the publishers 
of the greater number of Dr. Burrell’s books. 
And now they have published a very interesting 
volume, which contains complete services to be 
read in churches which are temporarily pastorless. 
Here are the prayers, the hymns, and the sermon. 
It will be a temptation to some pastors who have 
churches. This book also is attractively bound, 
and contains a good portrait of Dr. Burrell. Its 
title is Zhe Cloister Book ($1). 

The third author whose sermons the American 
Tract Society has issued is a stranger. The Rev. 
Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., LL.D., is Pastor Emeritus 
of the Pilgrim Church of New York. His sermons 
—the title of the volume is Spzrztual Sanity—have 
a strong evangelical flavour. Manifestly Dr. 
Virgin has never taken the sermon to be an end in 
itself, but only a channel of blessing. The blessing 
is to be found in the printed sermon, as well as in 
the spoken word. 


Although the American Pulpit is, like the magis- 
trate, mainly for the punishment of evil-doers and 
for the praise of them that do well; although it 
feels that its insistence must be chiefly on conduct ; 
yet, as we have already seen, there is not wanting 
in it the preaching of repentance unto the remission 
of sins, and such are the sermons published by the 
Standard Publishing Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
One volume, called Sermons delivered in Louisville, 
Kentucky, comes from the Rey. J. W. McGarvey, 


Dr. ‘| 


Professor of Sacred History in the College of the 
Bible, Lexington. Professor McGarvey has pub- 
lished the volume that he may leave some memorial 
of himself when he passes. But he has ‘no 
partiality for volumes of sermons,’ and has ‘ derived 
from them comparatively little benefit.’ He 
believes in the spoken word, in the direct message 


| delivered directly to the upturned faces of the 
| audience. 
| ‘Now is the accepted time, now is the day of 


And it is always and only a message of 


salvation.’ Not revival sermons exactly. For 
there is nothing of the emotion of the swaying 
multitude discernible. But evangelistic sermons, 
insisting on conversion. 

And the sermons of the Rev. W. Henry Book, 
described as Zhe Columbus Tabernacle Sermons, 
are similar, with perhaps less theology and more 
anecdote. They were never written down, but 
were, we are told, ‘stenographically reported by 
Walter C. Galbraith, 1909.’ 

The Rev. John L. Brandt, LL.D., however, 
deliberately calls his volume a volume of revival 
sermons, and gives it the title of Soul Saving. 
The first text is, ‘He that winneth souls is wise.’ 
And Dr. Brandt bends his whole being to attain 
to that wisdom. The sermons have more in them 
than many sermons with more pretension, but they 
have nothing in them that is not directed to the 
one definite end of soul saving. 


And now, when just at the end, we come upon a 
wholly new manner of preaching, a wholly new type 
of sermon. It is always lawful for a man to preach 
without a text. It is always lawful to take a text 
from Shakespeare or Tennyson or even Horace 
Mann. This the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones does 
throughout his volume on Love and Loyalty. And 
not only does he take his text from some extra- 
Biblical source, but he also builds his whole 
sermon on extra-Biblical literature, and usually on 
the very source from which he takes his text. The 


third sermon is ‘An Appeal to Youth.’ Its text 
is taken from Browning’s ‘ Rabbi ben Ezra’: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made. 


And then the sermon is an exposition of the poem,’ 
with occasional illustration from some other poem.’ 
Here is freshness, daring, much point and illustra- 
tion, a whole volume of pleasant reading. The 
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book is published at the University of Chicago 
Press. 

Now go back again. The Rev. Frederic E. 
Dewhurst in Zhe Investment of Truth, from the 
same press, takes his texts from the Bible and 
expounds them. There is no volume in all the list 
that goes deeper into the heart of God than this, 
the volume of a student, but not of a student apart. 


The strength of the Rev. J. Sparhawk Jones, 
Minister of Calvary Church, Philadelphia, in his 
volume entitled Zhe Jnvisible Things, published by 
the firm of Longmans, Green, & Co. in New York, 
lies in the care with which he explains the historical 
situation of his chosen text. The ‘historical 
situation’ sermon is a favourite with some 
preachers because it is so easily accomplished. 
But if anything is to be accomplished by means of 
it, it is most difficult.. Mr. Jones succeeds in inter- 


jecting his lessons as the narrative proceeds, so 
that his sermons have no formal application at the 
end. And yet he is an earnest successful preacher 
of the gospel. 


We end, as we began, with Dr. Banks. Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls publish some volumes for him. 
To the one before us he or they have given the 
title of Sermons which have won Souls, There is a 
certain modesty in the title. For the saying is ‘he 
(not it) that winneth souls is wise.’ Dr. Banks 
would give the credit to the sermon. In the end 
he would not refuse to give the credit to the Holy 
Ghost. The point is that these sermons were all 
preached for the purpose of convincing and con- 
verting. And it is interesting to know that the 
freest quotation of poetry, sometimes the quotation 
of poems of great length, can be made use of to 
this end. 


5 
‘=: 


The Oldest Bibrary in (Be World and Be Mew 
Aeluge Tablets. 


1; 


By THEopHiILUS G. PincuEs, LL.D., M.R.A.S., 
LECTURER ON ASSYRIAN TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON. 


When, in 1872, the late George Smith published 
his great discovery of the Babylonian story of the 
Deluge, every Hebraist and student of the narratives 
in Genesis was naturally intensely interested. 
Though defective, the inscription of which he then 
gave the first translation was in a sufficiently com- 
plete state to furnish an exceedingly connected 
narrative. Since the date of this first publication, 
the text has been much improved and augmented, 
and at present fairly trustworthy renderings of it 
are obtainable. 

Many will remember the renewed attention 
which was directed to the legend when, in the 
following year, the same Assyriologist was able to 
announce that he had found at Nineveh a portion 
of the missing lines of the first column of ‘ The 
Chaldean Account of the Deluge.’ It was not 
very much, it is true, and the new text did not 
fit in very well, but it was thought that further 


research and the recovery of. other missing pieces 
might explain the difficulty of making it agree with 
the rest. Doubts, however, as to its being part of 
the original tablet began to be expressed, and when 
I came to re-edit, with Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
that plate of the Cunetform. Inscriptions of Western 
Asia on which it was published, I was so convinced ~ 
that the little piece belonged to another version 
that I omitted it from the first column of the 
Deluge story, in which it had been printed, and ~ 
placed it among the additions (p. 9) at the end of 
the volume. The principal reason for supposing | 
that it belonged to a different version was, that 
the narrative was in the third person instead of 
being in the first, as in the eleventh tablet of the 
Gilgames series. 

Another event of importance in connexion with 
the history of the Flood legend was the discovery, 
by the Rev. V. Scheil, of a fragment of an archaic 
version from Sipper, which he acquired and 
published. This fragment, which has since passed 
into the possession of the great millionaire, Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan, is very mutilated, and gives but 
few details with regard to which comparisons can 
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be made. Of special note, however, is the state- 
ment that the copy was. written in the time 
of Ammi-zaduga, the fourth in descent from 
Hammurabi. This naturally proves the extreme 
antiquity of the legend ; and the numbering of the 
lines suggests that it had already attained to the 
importance of a standard work, possibly regarded 
as belonging to the sacred literature of the country. 
The colophon also states, that it was the second 
tablet of its series, which was entitled ‘When the 
man reposed,’ a phrase which is explained by 
Jensen as referring to the occasion of the revealing 
of the coming of a Flood to the Babylonian Noah 
in a dream. The tablet discovered by Scheil, 
when complete, seems to have had no less than 
439 lines of writing. 

The fragmentary condition of this text is in 
marked contrast with the now almost perfect 
document first published by the late G. Smith. 
Addu (Hadad) seemingly appears therein as the 
destroyer, and Ea or Aa as the creator (begetter) 
of man; whilst the Babylonian Noah is mentioned 
under the name of Atram-hasis, ‘the exceedingly 
wise.’ It is noteworthy that the chief actor in 
the bringing of destruction is the god of rain and 
storms, Hadad, and that, in the version in Genesis, 
the Flood is caused by the rain. Like G. Smith’s 
version, the Sippar text represents Ea or Aa As 
protesting against the destruction. The version 
discovered by the Rev. V. Scheil seems to occupy 
the whole of the tablet, and contained, according 
to its discoverer, four columns on each side when 
complete. It must therefore have been told at 
much greater length than that already known. 

And now, owing to a discovery by Professor 
Hilprecht,! another version, apparently, of the 
legend of the Flood has come to light. It was 
found among a number of fragments excavated by 
the American expedition to Niffer, which that 
scholar has been studying for some considerable 
time, and when taken out of the box in which it 
was sent to Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) was so 
covered with crystals, that only a few characters 
were recognizable. Being attracted by the word 
abubi, ‘deluge,’ he proceeded to clean the docu- 


1 The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Series D: Researches and Treatises, edited by H. 
V. Hilprecht. Vol. v. fasciculus 1: The Earliest Version 
of the Babylonian Deluge Story and the Temple Library of 
Nippur, by H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, published by the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1910. 


ment, a process which, working for an hour or two 
daily, took about three weeks. Like most tablets 
from Babylonia, it is of unbaked clay, and measures 
2% in. high by 22 in. wide, and Z of an inch at 
the thickest part. The text on what Professor 
Hilprecht regards as the obverse is lost, but the 
reverse has the remains of 14 lines of writing, 
as far as it is preserved, fairly clear. According to 
Professor Hilprecht (and his opinion is worthy of 
all respect), the tablet to which this fragment 
belonged had been nscribed more than 600 years 
before the date generally assigned to Moses, and, 
in fact, even some time before the Patriarch 
Abraham rescued Lot from the hands of Amraphel 
of Shinar and Chedorlaomer of Elam. 
Unfortunately it is a mere scrap, and has text 
on one side only, that on the other (the obverse) 
having been broken away—a fate which overtakes 
tablets of unbaked clay (as this is) even more than 
those of clay which is baked. As to the size, 
Professor Hilprecht estimates the original tablet as 
having measured about 18 cm. (=7 in.) high by 
24°4 (= 10 in.) wide, and contained a total of about 
130 lines of writing. As it was found among the 
dated and undated tablets of ‘ Tablet Hill,’ it follows. 
a priori that it must have been inscribed at the 
same general epoch. Now the inscriptions of this. 
stratum, he says, were written before the reign of 
Rim-Sin of Larsa (about 2000 B.c.), and from 
other considerations the tablet was written between. 
2137 and 2005 B.C., or, in round figures, about 
2100 B.c. ‘This is the very latest date to which 
this fragment can possibly be assigned, both ac- 
cording to its place of discovery, and the paleo- 
graphical evidence presented by the tablet itself.’ 
In the course of his introductory chapters, 
Professor Hilprecht deals with another inscription, 
an historical document of the reign of Erridu (or 
Enridu) -pizir, who calls himself ‘king of Guti and 
the four regions.’ The people of Gutium or 
Qutium have long been regarded as of Median race, 
and under this ruler they captured Nippur and sub- 
dued the whole of Babylonia. Was it on account 
of this that the mountain of the ark was located 
in Media? As Assyriologists know, a geo- 
graphical list from the library of ASSur-bani-apli 
states that Nisir, the mountain upon which the 
boat of Ut-napiStem grounded, was so called, and 
AS8ur-nasir-apli m1. (885-859 B.c.) speaks of 
Mount Nisir as being called Kinipa or Kiniba by 
the people of Lullu, who in ancient times were 
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neighbours of the Guti. This mountain of Guti 
is associated by Professor Sayce with Jebel Jaidi, 
which he regards, with great probability, as the 
late form of the word. Professor Hilprecht is of 
opinion, with Delitzsch, Billerbeck, and Strack, 
that Mount Nisir lay originally in the district 
of the upper courses of the ’Adhaim and Diyala 
rivers, between lat. 35 and 36. With a subsequent 
migration of the Guti northwards, the mountain of 
the ark migrated with them, and became attached 
to an unknown range in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Van, identified in late times as Mount 
Ararat. 

Though Professor Hilprecht’s new fragment is 
so very small, and has not a complete line even in 
its most perfect part, in all probability it gives us, 
of all the text which it originally had, the portion 
which, at present, Assyriologists would most like 
to have. The number of lines preserved is about 
14, with characters varying from 1 to 22 in each, 
all of them fairly clear, and, as Professor Hilprecht 
says, of the period of king Rim-Sin. The following 
is Professor Hilprecht’s transliteration and trans= 
lation (with slight modifications) :— 


Te aye sie vcieissiie Loy tors test (?)-$a(?) Si-il(?) i-(?)-. . .-(?)-ka 
OR Baty Bronk? Oc ges G a-pa-aS - Sar 

CRG 5 ch Aedes west ka-la ni-Si i8-te-ni§ i-za-bat 

Vie qucarc atic awe ti la-ama-bu-bi wa-si - e 

5. . +» (?)-a-ni ma-la i-ba-aS-Su-u lu-kin ub-bu-ku 


lu-pu-ut-tu hu-ru-Su. 
‘6. . .' élippam ra-be-tam bi - ni - ma 


7... ga-be-e gab-bi  lu-bi-nu-uz-za 
8...  Si-i lu *" ma-gurgurrum ba-bil-lu na-at-rat 
na-piS-tim 

gg... . -ri(?) zu-lu-la dan-na zu-ul-lil 
Nh Gece Geos te-ip - pu - Su 

Dien sine ge ae orm lam(?) u-ma-am si-rim is-sur Sa-me-e 

eS eoged Bcude ku-um mi - ni 

1G We Een etry wets ce -pa(?) uki{nj-ta ru(?)-... 
WAM cite te easements ul?) a4 et Sencce Meee 

Translation, 

TRS) aren eee eee Sek AC ee thee, 

2, . [the confines of heaven and earth] I will loosen, 

3. - [a deluge I will make, and] it shall sweep away 


all men together ; 
. [but seek thou lifJe before the deluge cometh forth ; 
. [for over all living beings], as many as there 
are, I will bring overthrow, destruction, 
annihilation. 


6. .... + . build a great ship and 

Teste wit . total height shall be its structure. 

mm eis xs it shall be a houseboat carrying what has 
been saved of life. 

Queene! ¢ with a strong deck cover (it). 


10, . [The ship] which thou shalt make, 
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11, . [into it briJmg the beast of the field, the bird 
of the heavens, 

12. . [and the creeping things, two of everything] in- 
stead of a number, 

13s) civeuel 4, cope and the familys. 

14. Vo rye a ates anil (2S ae vpeaeeree cemeren ones 


In the photograph (of which Professor Hilprecht 
has sent me an exceedingly good copy) there are 
traces of a line before that numbered 1, but the 
characters are not sufficiently clear to enable 
them to be read with certainty. Also, in line 1 
itself, I should feel inclined to read sa a-s¢-ri-ta, 
but all is uncertain, and Professor Hilprecht, who 
has studied the tablet at first hand, is much 
more likely to be right. The following are his 
suggested completions, upon which the restora- 
tions in the English version are based :— 

2. [Usurat samé u érsitim| or | Kippat samé u 
érsitim. | | 

3. [A-bu-ba a-Sa-ka-an-ma. | 

4. [U at-ta-ma Se--e (or bul-lit) na-pis|-ti. 

5. The character preceding -a-zi looks to me 
as though it might be the aspirate (’). If this be 
the case, the completion of the word is more 
difficult than even the discoverer of the text 
regards it, and he does not put forward anything 
more than suggestions! Odbuku is the Pu’ul of 
abaku, ‘to overthrow,’ and “uputtu is practically 
a synonym of that word. urusw is probably 
written for furrusu, from farasu, ‘to grind,’ 
‘crush.’ 

6 and 8. The different expressions for ‘ship’ 
are noteworthy. The usual word is éippu, ‘boat,’ 
and in G, Smith’s version it is also called ékallu, 
‘palace’ — literally, ‘great house, and Jitu, 
‘house,’ simply. Here, however, it is called a 
ship — literally a ‘great boat’ (@4ippu rabétu). 
Ma-gurgurru”, which Professor Hilprecht translates 
‘house-boat,’ seems to be connected with ma- 
gur, the Semitic ma-kurru, ‘shrine’ or ‘ark,’ 
and if this be the case, it would explain why the 
Hebrews used the word nan, Gavé Professor 


Hilprecht connects with a3, ‘to be high ’—gadé 


gabbi, ‘the whole (or ‘total’) height” He has 
some exceedingly interesting remarks upon the 
nature of the ‘strong deck’ with which the craft 
was covered in, and quotes the first Nineveh 
version: kima apsi Sasi sullil-$4, “like the Abyss, 
as for that (boat), cover it in,’ and also the 

Can it be gal’anz, ‘heights,’ referred to by Professor 
Hilprecht on p. 52 of his book ? Nerras 
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second version: (sulul-sa) kima kippati Samé lt 
dan élis, ‘let its covering be strong above like 
the vault of heaven.’ It was, therefore, to all 
appearance, a house-boat with a domed roof, and 
the expressions used suggest that the structure 
within it may have been circular, even if the 
boat itself were not. 

Another important word to which the author of 
the book refers especially is mz in the expression 
kum mint. If the reading be right (and the only 
other possibility would be to render it as one 
word, kummint, which is less satisfactory), then 
Professor Hilprecht is justified in comparing it with 
the Hebrew léminéhi, lémineah, léminéhom, trans- 
lated ‘after its (their) kind.’ The rendering which 
he recommends for the Hebrew, however, is 
‘instead of its (their) number,’—not seven, or 
any other number, but two only. If this be the 
case, it suggests that the writer of this portion of 
Genesis introduced into his narrative the Baby- 
lonian minu, which, deprived of its termination, 
became a homophone of }%, already used in the 
narrative of the creation (Gn. i. 24). He cites 
Delitzsch, Hebrew Language, pp. 7of., and 
Prolegomena eines neuen Febraisch- Avamaischen 
Worterbuchs zum Alten Testament, pp. 142 ff. He 


concludes with the following comparisons :— 
Biblical Version, Gen, 6: 
ey ZO eee dele 


Nippur Version. 


eo ‘ ct qilliouccua 7,11: ‘all the fountains 
alent "| of the great deep were 
broken up, and the win- 
dows of heaven were open- 

ed.’ 
3:.. ‘it shall sweep 6, 11: . . ‘behold, I will 


(or ‘take’) away all men| destroy them with the earth.’ 


together’ ; 


Avant © life.(e)m before Tose. . but, withir thee 
the deluge cometh forth.’ I will establish my cove- 
TAN, aivalie be 


17: ‘and behold I do 
bring the deluge upon the 
earth, to destroy all flesh, 
wherein is the breath of 
life, from under heaven ; 
everything that is on earth 
shall perish.’ 

14: ‘make thee an ark,’ 


5: .. . over] ‘asmanyas 
there are, I will bring over- 
throw, destruction, annihila- 
tion.’ 


6:... ‘build a great 


boat and’ 
7:... total height shall 


be its structure’ ; 


15: ‘and thus shalt thou 
make it . . and _ thirty 
cubits its height.’ 

16: ‘A roof shalt thou 
make to the ark, in its 


$e... Sit ‘shall be a 


| thou shalt make,’ . 


house-boat carrying what 


has been saved of life.’ (entire) length thou shalt | 


Nippur Version. Biblical Version, Gen. 6: 
13-20; 7: Il. 
Line. 

9:... ‘with a strong 


roof cover it.’ 


cover it;! and the door of 
the ark thou shalt set in the 
side therefore ; (with) lower, 
second, and third stories 
shalt thou make it.’ 

19: And from every living 
thing, from all flesh, two 
from everything shalt thou 
bring into the ark, to keep 
them alive with thee ; ’ they 
shall be male and female, 

20: (two) from the -birds 
instead of a number thereof ; 
(two) from the beasts instead 
of a number thereof; (two) 
from everything creeping on 
the ground instead of a 
number thereof ; 

18,4: ‘and thou shalt 
come into the ark, thou and 
thy sons, and thy wife, and 
thy sons’ wives with thee. ’ 


Io: . .. the boat] ‘ which 
‘into it [briJng the beasts 
of the field, the birds of 
heaven,’ 

Miles h een eonscead cores 
number’ 


| 
| 
| 
Dceeas SANG tarnyilyearsi | 
| 
| 


Assyrian literature was evidently rich in Flood 
legends, and it is not to be wondered at that 
Hebrew literature also contained the account of 
the great catastrophe. It seems impossible. that 
one or more of these versions should not be 
augmented and completed as the result of future 
researches, and it is to be hoped that the prospect 
will stimulate those who have the wherewithal 
to renewed effort. Even if the Flood stories do 
not come to light, there are innumerable other 
things worth having, which would reward the 
explorer, and, in turn, delight the subscriber or 
financier of an expedition. 


{Since writing the above, Prof. A. T. Clay has com- 
municated to me his opinion, that the frequent belongs to 
the Kassite period, and adds that ‘no record was kept 
of finds by Haynes on 4th campaign’ (z.e. the 4th season of 
excavations at Niffer. 

The writing, judging from the photograph which Prof. 
Hilprecht has been kind enough to send me, is careful, and 
such as one would expect from a conservative scribe. I 
have not had an opportunity of examining many tablets of 
the Kassite period at first hand, but two tablets of that 
dynasty in the Amherst collection offer respectively early 
and late characteristics (one is dated in the reign of Sagarakti- 
Surias, about 1330 B.c.). It might therefore be argued that 
no hard and fast line with regard to the date of the script 


1 ¢ Our English version is evidently wrong here. Cf. Ball, 
“©The Book of Genesis” in Haupt’s Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament, pp. 5 and 52f.; also Gunkel’s ‘‘Genesis” in 
Nowack’s Handcommentar zum Alten Testament, ‘pp. 


1209 ff.’ 


> 
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can be drawn, and that the new Deluge-fragment may belong 
either to the -early Kassite or the late Hammurabi period. 
At least one letter of Burra-Burias (1450 B.C.) is written in 
a similar style, though the characters are larger.and less 
spread (Zell El-Amarna Tablets of the B.M., pl. ro 4). 
From the Script, therefore, I should prefer the latter date for 
Prof. Hilprecht’s new fragment. ] 


CR 


By Fritz HomMEL, Pu.D., PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES. IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH. 


Tue newly published pamphlet of Professor 
Hilprecht ! has caused an unusually great sensation. 

In the first thirty-two pages, that is to say, the 
first half of the work, consisting of four sections, 
the third and fourth of which (pp. 14-32) are 
most fascinating, Hilprecht discusses the contents 
of the ancient Temple Library of Nippur, which 
he discovered ten years ago, and the greater part 
of which was buried in z21oo B.c. during an 
Elamitic invasion. In these pages we see, from 
most accurate quotations, according to the cata- 
logue numbers, after ten years’ work of cataloguing 
(just completed), that in the reports sent out to 
Europe by Hilprecht in the year 1900, which were 
so injudiciously characterized by his American 
collaborators as fraud and falsehood, not one 
word too much was said. 

The contents of this library, which up to the 
present include about 20,000 tablets and fragments 
(a great number of which, however, still lie under- 
ground in the ruins of Nippur), are not a whit 
less rich than those of the much younger library 
of Sardanapal. Like its younger sister, it also 
contains lists of cuneiform characters (so-called 
syllabaries) and ideograms, grammatical paradigms, 
lists of placenames, gods and temples, plants, 
stones, and animals, implements, names of pro- 
fessions, and names of measures and months, 
besides chronological lists,? medical prescriptions, 
oaths against all kinds of misfortune, tables of 
omens, inscriptions of buildings, purely historical 
texts,? epic fragments, mathematical and astro- 

| The Earliest Version of the Babylonian Deluge Story and 
the Temple Library of Nippur (Philadelphia, 1910, ix and 
65 pp. in 8vo). 

2 A list of kings of the period from 2300 to 2000 B.C. 
(kings of Ur and Nisin), which may be described as a 
historic monument of the first rank, was published two 


years ago along with a series of mathematical tables by 
Hilprecht. 


® A very important text of this kind, 500 lines in length, 
will be further discussed below. 


logical tables, and, above all, an abundance of 
hymns to the gods, written in pure Sumerian, 
which, at the present time, prove to be of 
inestimable importance for the development of 
Assyro-Babylonian religion. For Dr. Hugo Radau, 
an exceedingly clever collaborator of Hilprecht, 
has recently, in a fairly long article, reproduced 
a series of examples of such hymns, which enable 
us to form a more correct opinion about them. 
Thus, one of these songs, a song of praise (seventy- 
seven lines in length) to the goddess IStar as the 
morning-star, begins with the following words: 


The goddess Istar will I extol, a song of praise will I 
sing to her, 

With cream, dates, and sweet milk, with pastry and 
seven fishes 


Will I load her table, who is called ‘Proclaimer of the 
World.’ 

Dark wine will I pour out for her, 

Clear wine will I pour out for her, 


Dark wine and intoxicating drink made from grain 
[z.e. beer]. 


This introduction to a song composed in pure 
Sumerian reminds us very forcibly of the beginning 
of a hymn already handed down in Semitic 
Babylonian, which probably also emanated from 
the Nippur Library (Cunetform Texts of the Brit. 
Mus. vol. xv. pl. i.): 


The song of the mistress of the gods will I sing, 


The mother-goddess, her ‘song is {sweeter than honey 


and wine. 
Is it really sweeter;than honey and wine, 
Sweeter than grapes and figs,. 
Than the choicest of purified cream ? 
Yes, it is sweeter than grapes and figs! 


So also in the first line of the song of Moses 
(Second Book of Moses, chap. 15), we read: ‘I 
will sing Jahweh, for highly exalted is he!’ and in 
passages of the Psalms also, eg. Ps 19, ‘The 
judgments of Jahweh are sweeter than honey and 
the honeycomb,’ or 119!, ‘Thy word is sweeter 
than honey to my mouth.’ 

These examples show us at a glance that fixed 


1 ‘Miscellaneous Sumerian Texts from the Temple Library 
of Nippur,’ pp. 374-457 of the volume which appeared at 
the end of January 1910 in honour of Hilprecht, Wz/prech¢ 
Anniversary Volume: Studies in Assyriology and Arche- 
ology (with about 45 plates). Thirty European. scholars 
have contributed to this volume, including four Englishmen, 
ten Frenchmen, and fourteen Germans. 
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forms of introduction and the poetical similes of 
Oriental poetry existed in very early times. There 
is abundant material here for a new history of 
the art of ancient poetry (so-called poetics). 
Besides, Hilprecht gave fuller and more accurate 
information concerning an almost completely 
preserved inscription, about 500 lines in length, of 
an old king of Gutium (cf. the king of the Goi in 
Gn 14), probably belonging to the time between 
Sargon of Akkad and the kings of Ur. His name 
is Erridu-yizir or En-rida-yizir (i.e. ‘the Lord has 
formed a seed’ [descendant]), and his title is ‘the 
mighty king of the Guti and the four (sacred) 
river-banks,’ which refers to the sacred wine-country 
east of the Tigris, between the Hamrin Mountains 
and the Zagros (or Pushti Kuh); north of this 
sacted district, which in Sumerian is called 
‘country of the four quarters of the heavens,’ lay 
the land of Gutium. The most noteworthy 


feature of this text is that, like the inscriptions of 


Sargon and those of his son Naram-Sin, it is 
written not in Sumerian, but in Semitic. It is 
therefore the oldest Semitic inscription that we 
possess of this great length. 

But the most interesting specimen that Professor 
Hilprecht gives! from the Temple Library of 
Nippur, which is furnishing more and more, is a 
fragment of a new recension of the Deluge, which, 
translated and with the additions which suggest 
themselves as necessary (put by me in square 
brackets) runs as follows : 


{The springs of the deep] will I open, 

[A flood will I send], which will affect all mankind at 
once. 

[But seek thou deliverance], before the flood breaks 
forth, 

[for over all living beings], however many they are, 
will I bring annihilation, destruction, ruin. 

[Take wood and pitch] and build a large ship! 


L eoeriaeee cubits] be its complete height. 

L -oohegran Su in omer ] a house-boat shall it be, containing 
those who preserve their life. 

fein suas aiite ] with a strong roofing cover it. 

lisiyae «2 the ship] which thou makest, 

Iitakken nto: itieyesenil ] the animals of the fields, the 


birds of the air 


1 As the work of sifting and cataloguing is proceeding 
‘rapidly (there are still about 15,000 numbers to catalogue !), 
wwe may be prepared for many more similar surprises during 
‘the next ten years. 


24 


[and the reptiles, two of each] instead of (their whole) 
number, 
Lie cares ate ot J ands thestamilysotsthe ass, -on 


The great significance of this fragment, as 
Hilprecht clearly explains, lies (1) in its extreme 
antiquity (¢ 2200 B,c.), and (2) in its connexion 
with the versions of the Babylonian Deluge-legend, 
so far known, as well as with the Biblical account 
of the Deluge, which itself, moreover, can be 
traced back to two different accounts of similar 
matter which have been combined. Although the 
majority of the additions, as we have already said, 
suggest themselves, the one in the second last 
line requires a rather long explanation to justify it, 
for which we refer the reader to Hilprecht’s 
pamphlet. His referring to the Biblical statement 
(Gn 67°) that two of every kind of animal. were to 
be taken into the ark (the other statement that 
seven were to be taken [Gn 7?] comes from 
another account) quite naturally leads him to 
add a similar statement before the words ‘instead 
of the (ze, their whole) number’ (Bab. um mint) ; 
for only then do these words have a sensible 
meaning. But it is necessary to add that the 
Hebrew words J/e-miné-hu, which are as a rule 
wrongly translated ‘according to its kind,’ must have 
meant ‘for its number,’ so that the very same expres- 
sion appears word for word in Babylonian and in 
the Old Testament (min = Bab. minu, ‘number’). 

The most noteworthy difference in our new 
(though written at such an ancient time) text- 
fragment of the well-known Assyrian version 


| belonging to Sardanapal’s library (seven centuries 


B.c.), which itself can be traced back to ancient 
Babylonian times, is that in the latter the sender 
of the Deluge is the god £x-U/ (or Bel of 
Nippur), while the saviour of Noah is the 
Chaldean supreme god, #a—that is to say, there 
is a clear antagonism between the Babylonian and 
the Chaldzan supreme god. The whole thing, 
therefore, is traced back to a similar disagreement 
in the pantheon, as if it were a scene of jealousy 
between Zeus and Poseidon in Olympus. Here, 
on the contrary, it is, exactly as in the Old Testa- 
ment, one and the same deity who causes the 
flood, and determines upon, and takes in hand, 
the deliverance of his favourite, Noah. In this 
fact lies the great significance of the new find in 
the history of religion. 
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Riterature. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Ir was Augustine that gave the title of the Sermon 
on the Mount to that section of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel which occupies the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters. Augustine was the first commentator to 
treat of the discourse as a separate entity, and 
therefore the first to require a distinctive designa- 
tion for it. But the title was not adopted at once. 
Not till the Reformation did it come into any- 
thing like general use. Its gradual adoption may 
be traced in the English Bibles. It is not em- 
ployed by Tindale, but first appears in the Great 
Bible, from which it was copied into the Bishops’ 
Bible and into the Roman Catholic version of 
Rheims. The use of it was apparently peculiar to 
England, which is no doubt the reason why the 
Rhemish Version copied it. For there is no such 
title in the Vulgate; nor is it used in the Geneya 
Version. 

The title ‘the Sermon on the Mount’ must stand 
now. But it is neither distinctive nor appropriate. 
The proper title is Zhe Gospel of the Kingdom. 
And that is the title of an exposition of the Sermon 
on the Mount which has been written by Dr. H. E. 
Savage, Dean of Lichfield (Longmans, tos. 6d. 
net). Dr. Savage takes the Sermon as a single 
discourse—‘ virtually a single consecutive utterance’ 
are his words—covering the whole ground belong- 
ing to the Kingdom of God. He divides it into 
seven sections. The first section is the Beatitudes, 
or the characteristics of the members of the King- 
dom ; the second, their influence on the world; 
the third section is the interpretation of the Law; 
the fourth describes the works of righteousness ; 
the fifth asserts the importance of undistracted 
service ; the sixth is a prophecy of the Church in 
the world; and the seventh is the test of true 
discipleship. 

But the Dean of Lichfield has a definite and 
peculiar aim in his exposition. His aim is to inter- 
pret the Sermon on the Mount in the light of its 
own surroundings. He transfers himself to the first 
century and the Galilzan hillside. Long ago, 
John Lightfoot, the learned author of the Hore 
Flebraice et Talmudice, \aid down the law that 
‘in interpreting very many phrases and histories of 
the New Testment, it is not so much worth what 


we think of them from notions of our own—feigned 
upon I know not what grounds—as in what sense 
these things were understood by the hearers and 
lookers-on, according to the usual custom and 
vulgar dialect of the nation’ (on Mt 6°). Dr. 
Savage recovers the rule; for he also believes that 
the real clue to the interpretation of the Sermon 
on the Mount must lie in seeking to put it back 
into direct relationship with the ideals and the 
aspirations to which it refers implicitly throughout. 

The exposition is accordingly as delightfully 
fresh as it is valuable. Take the passage which 
begins with the words, ‘Think not that I came to 
destroy the law or the prophets’ (Mt 517%), The 
words and phrases are in Greek, but they are full 
of Hebrew. ‘I came not to destroy,’ He says, 
‘but to fulfil. We at once think of the frequent 
expression, ‘that the Scripture might be fulfilled.’ 
It is the same verb, but the meaning is not the 
same. He does not mean here to fill to the full, 
but to complete, and so bring to an end, the 
meaning of the Hebrew (gamal, Ps 57? 1385). 
But not only are the words or phrases Hebraic. 
The structure of the argument, which proceeds by 
a series of progressive parallelisms, is Hebraic also. 
The protest against misconception, ‘think not that 
I came to break down,’ is at once balanced by 
the counter statement, ‘I came not to break down, 
but to fulfil.’ Then with this breaking and fulfilling 
of the Master*there corresponds the ‘ breaking’ and 
‘doing and teaching’ of the disciples, with which a 
step forward is made in the argument. The final 
statement lays down a positive standard of religious 
life in the Kingdom, the unfolding of which in 
detail occupies a large part of the subsequent 
teaching of the discourse: ‘For I say unto you, 
that except your righteousness shall exceed that of 
the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 


There has been so much wild writing of late 
about Scotland and its Reformers, so much 
theorizing without knowledge, and so much display 
of anti-Reforming paganism, that it is high time 
some one should come fo bring the history back 
to fact and tell us what the Reformers did and who 
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they were. No man is better equipped to render 
this service than Dr. Hay Fleming, and no man 
could render it with more deliberate purpose. 

Dr. Fleming has not written a History of the 


Reformation in Scotland. The occasion is too | 


urgent for that, the argument is too hot. He has 
taken account of the perversions and miscon- 
ceptions and all the culpabilities of preceding 
historians ; and, going back to the sources that he 
may see for himself and let us see, he has written, 
as he says, on Zhe Reformation in Scotland, Causes, 
Characteristics, Consequences (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
tos. 6d. net). 

He is sure enough of his ground, and enough 
satisfied of the importance of the work before him, 


to speak freely. Reading over the book that he | 


may write a preface to it, he is astonished at his 
own freedom of speech. But the Reformation in 
Scotland was zot a political movement. It was 
due in large measure to the scandalous lives of the 
clergy. And he must say so. In the face of 
repetition of the contrary till it is almost regarded 
as beyond dispute, he must prove it. He does not 
say that the lives of the clergy were the primary 
cause of the Reformation, even in Scotland. The 
primary cause, he says, was the dissemination of 
the Word of God, by printing, preaching, books 
and ballads. But the clergy were the secondary 
cause. And he divides their influence into four 
chapters—(1) Clerical Depravity; (2) Clerical 
Ignorance and Irreverence ; (3) The Conferring of 
Benefices; and (4) Clerical Credulity, Imposture, 
and Rapacity. 

As fog the Reformers, they will stand to be 
judged even by the standard of our time. Even 
in respect of the charge of church, altar, and image 
destruction, the last refuge of their detractors, Dr. 
Fleming shows that they have been grossly handled. 
Altogether the book is a hearty, thorough defence 
of the men who gave Scotland her present place, 
and he will have to be a well-equipped historian 
who hopes to trip up the author in his facts. 


A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Professor Henry Jones of Glasgow has gathered 
together a number of papers contributed by him to 
various periodicals, or otherwise issued. They 
make a handsome and homogeneous volume, 
under the title of Zhe Working Faith of the Social 
Reformer (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d. net). ‘The Working 
Faith of the Social Reformer’ is the title of the 


| first essay, but it serves well for the title of the 


book, to which it sets the pace. Beneath all social 
effort that is to be effective there must be faith; 
and again upon every profession of faith there 
must follow earnest social effort, else it is that 


| ancient form of faith without works which is dead. 


Again, the man of faith and of social effort must 
be a politician. Professor Jones is a politician. 
He has a paper on ‘The Moral Aspect of the 
Fiscal Question.’ It is one of the. longest and 
most earnestly worded papers in the volume, and 
there is no doubt of the side which in that great 
political question Professor Jones has taken. 

There is, further, much insistence on an idealistic 
view of things, an idealistic view of all things. 
And this also was inevitable. 

But the value of the book, its value for all men 
and all time, lies in the series of articles with which 
it ends. For these articles pass with no passing 
controversy, and take no side. They place before 
us those social responsibilities which are always 
upon us, and which we have been so long in recog- 
nizing the insistence of. The last article is on the 
‘Services that Society needs.’ It is much too short. 
Now, will Professor Jones write another book, giving 
that his sole attention ? 


Marcus Aurelius. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark have issued a new volume 
of ‘The World’s Epoch-Makers.’ It is Marcus 
Aurelius and the Later Stoics, by F. W. Bussell, D.D., 
Vice-Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford (3s.). 
Dr. Bussell tells us that he has been long on the 
book. He has been longer than he means to tell 
us. For a book like this is the work of a lifetime. 
Dr. Bussell began it when he went to school, and 
he has been at it ever since. Perhaps he could 
have written it in shorter time than he did; the 
actual writing is of little account. The point is 
that a book like this is the expression of a man’s 
mind. It is the man himself. Dr. Bussell does 
not separate himself from the book by writing it, 
even although he may outgrow it a little. 

As for the world it opens to us, the striking 
thing about it is its modernness. The modern 
preacher might take the chapter on Detachment 
into the pulpit with him and preach it; or again, 
the chapter on Selfishness; with only such modi- 
fications as that other law about ‘lifting’ insists 
upon. Not that Stoicism is Christianity, but that 
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the Stoic and the Christian have the same pro- 
blems, though the one had no clear Christ to look 
to for their solution, while the other has. 


With Fuller References. 


We now possess Zhe New Testament in the 
Revised Version of 1881, with Fuller References 
(Cambridge: At the University Press; 6s. net). 
The story of the book is told in a preface signed 
by Dr. A. W. Greenup and Dr. J. Hope Moulton. 
This is the story. In 1873 the New Testament 
Company of Revisers appointed Dr. Scrivener and 
Dr. William Moulton to draw up marginal refer- 
ences. They were ready in 1880, having been 
prepared on the basis of the references in Dr. 
Scrivener’s Paragraph Bible. But it was found 
that the work had not all been done on the same 
scale. The references in the Gospels needed 
amplification. Dr. Scrivener and Dr. Moulton 
both died before this could be accomplished. In 
1898, after Dr. Moulton’s death, an edition of the 
Revised Version (Old Testament and New) was 
issued, containing a selection of references, under 
the editorship of Dr. Stokoe. But Dr. Greenup 
and Dr. J. H. Moulton, both pupils of Dr. W. 
Moulton, and one of them his son, were already 
engaged in completing the original intention of 
bringing the Gospel references up to the fulness 
of those in other parts of the New Testament. 
Now under their editorship the original scheme has 
been realized ; and we have in our hands the New 
Testament with a list of references, which is the 
result of incalculable labour and will be of incalcul- 
able benefit. It must not be supposed that 
the references are overwhelming in number. To 
have made them so would have been to make 
them useless. 
and appositeness that gives them their unique 
value. 

The Papyri. 

Dr. George Milligan is a student of the papyri and 
a preacher. His eye is on the papyri for illustra- 
tion. When he strains his eyes and exercises his 
patience in deciphering the lining of an old Egyptian 
coffin, his mind is never quite out of the pulpit. 
And now when he comes to us with a volume of 
Selections from the Greek Papyri (Cambridge Press ; 
5s. net), we look for texts, for New Testament 
words and phrases, for illustrations of New Testa- 
ment customs; and we do not look in vain. 

The papyri are quoted, emended or filled out, 


| life. 


translated, annotated, introduced ; and all is done’ 
to perfection; for it is a scholar’s work, and this 
scholar has found much delight in it. Neverthe- 
less the preacher will rejoice with him in the wealth 
of new illustrations, and will be very grateful for 
the excellent indexes of Greek words and Scripture 
passages. 
Hildebrand. 

The discovery seems recently to have been made 
that if history is to be any more read, at least after 
school, it must be written in detail. We havea 
great respect in the West for facts; but we are 
losing our memory for them. We are even losing 
something of our respect for them, unless they are 
accompanied with some interpretation and built 
up into character and conduct. | Francis Park- 
man writes the history of the French attempt to 
colonize Canada, and takes sixteen volumes, ac- 
cording to the new edition of his history, to write 
it in. And no history of the French in Canada 
will be read in future but Parkman’s. 

But if history is to be written minutely it will 
have to be written in sections. A good section is 
always the life of a principal actor. The Right 
Rev. Arnold Harris Mathew, D.D., has written the 
history of Zhe Life and Times of Hildebrand, and 
the volume has been published in a very handsome 
form, enriched with illustration, by Mr. Francis 
Griffiths (12s. 6d. net). Some may think that the 
book is too long for the surroundings of a single 
On the contrary, it is too short. No one 
who reads the book will say that one minute of 
the time spent upon it has been wasted. He will 
regret when the end comes that he hag not to 
spend more time. The time would have been 


| wasted, even the whole of it, if it had been a book 
It is the combination of fulness | 


of half the size, crowded with facts and crammed 
with dates. For what would have been the use of 
the facts and the dates even if they could have 
been remembered? Pope Gregory vu. is here, a 
man of like passions such as we are, but elected to 
an office which compelled his conduct to be read 
and seen of all men. And how could we judge 
him at all if we did not know the circumstances. 
that ruled the motives, and the motives that deter- 
mined the acts of his life? After the reading of 
this book, Hildebrand, Pope Gregory vut., is ours. 


The Church and Life of To-day. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published a 
volume of short papers under the title of Zhe 
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Church and Life of To-day (6s.).. The authors are 


all clergymen of the Church of England, two- 


‘thirds of them either bishops or deans. Most of 
the topics of present interest are touched—novels, 
divorce, the parson in politics, training in patriot- 
ism, and soon. ‘The touch is very light, the idea 
evidently being not to give information, but to 
suggest a point of view and to utter a warning. It 
is, of course, a somewhat depressing book ; but it 
hurts in order to heal. 


Education in Scotland. 


Dr. John Kerr, formerly Senior Chief Inspector 
of Schools and Training Colleges in Scotland, has 
written a complete history of education in his 
native land. His title is Scottish Education, School 


and University, from Early Times to 1908 (Cam- 


bridge University Press; 6s. net). 

Dr. Kerr could scarcely have used his leisure to 
better purpose. 
do. He had the books beside him, he had the 
experience behind him. The surprise is that he 
has not taken the opportunity of indulging an old 
man’s garrulity, but has confined himself to facts, 


and has gathered the whole history of the educa-— 


tion of a fairly well-educated country into a single 
convenient volume. 


William Fiddian Moulton. 


There is a life of Dr. Moulton of the Leys 
in a large “octavo volume. It was written for 
Methodists, and was published in 1899. And now 


there is a life of Dr. Moulton in a very small . 


volume (Culley; 1s. net). It is written for the 
whole world. Professor G, G. Findlay was never 
happier or more acceptable. If he had not written 
the book, who could have told us within this 


compass how charming a man Dr. Moulton was ? | 
Who could have introduced us to so many men | 


whom we know and love? Who could have cast 


so pleasant a spiritual atmosphere over it all, so’ 


healthy an atmosphere of literature ? 


The Hebrew Prophets. 

So thorough was the review of the first volume 
of The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers, 
edited by Mr. F. H. Woods and Mr. Francis E. 
Powell, written for THE ExposiTORY Times by Mr. 
G. H. Gwilliam, that it will be enough to say 
simply that the second volume is out. For the 
same scholarly care and sense of what is useful 


And the work lay to his hand to | 


are carried throughout it, 


! This volume deals with 
the prophets Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Jeremiah (Clarendon Press ; 2s, 6d, net), 


Revelation and Inspiration. 


The editors of Messrs. Duckworth’s series of 
‘Studies in Theology’ did a wise and a courageous 
thing when they invited Professor Orr of Glasgow 
to write a volume on Revelation and Inspiration 
(2s. 6d. net). A courageous thing—for all the 
popular writing on revelation and inspiration at 
present seems to be in the way of denying the 
existence of both, and the editors knew that Dr. 
Orr would vigorously maintain their existence and 
assert their overwhelming importance. And a 
wise thing—for the time had come to retrace our 
steps and begin again with a more positive view 
of the structure of the Bible, with a clearer 
recognition of a true supernatural revelation in its 
history, and with a belief in the inspiration of the 
record. The time had come for us to degén with 


these things and see what that would lead to. 
The result justifies the wisdom and the courage of 


the editors. You may say there is no ‘sounder’ 
book in the series than this. You may also say 
that there is no book in the series likely to outlive it. 


A Supplement to Jamieson. 


Mr. Alexander Gardner of Paisley, courageous 
and patriotic, has issued a new edition of 
Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
and along with it a Supplementary Dictionary, by 
Dr. Metcalfe. The Supplement may be bought 
separately (6s. net). It runs to 263 close-printed 
small-type double-column large octavo pages, and 
it contains an enormous quantity of slowly gathered 
facts in the use of the Scottish tongue which had 
escaped Jamieson and his editors. They are 
gathered from original sources by virtue of pains- 
taking purposeful reading, though Dr. Metcalfe 
has used Murray and Wright occasionally. Among 
the rest we notice a few words from ‘Johnnie 
Gibb’ which had eluded previous gleaners. And 
we notice also some interesting etymologies, such 
as ‘manure’ from ‘manceuvre,’ that is, to work 
with the hand, already suggested by Trench, and 
now accepted by Metcalfe. 


The Evangelization of the World. 


There has been for some time an uneasy feeling 
that it is no longer possible to trace through the 
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Old Testament any kind of continuous purpose. 
A scholars book which has just been published 
should go a long way towards setting that uneasy 
feeling at rest. The Rev. Arthur J. Tait, B.D., 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, has published 
a book under the title of Chrést and the Nations 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s.), in which he traces 
the purpose of God to redeem the nations of the 
earth throughout both the Old Testament and the 
New. There is no doubt of Mr. Tait’s scholar- 
ship. He is conservative, but he never fails to 
take account of recent critical studies. His con- 
servatism never strikes one as if it were obstruction. 
And the result is that from the Protevangelium 
right on to the great Commission a clear purpose 
of God can be followed through prophecy, poetry, 
and history, linking together the books of the 
Bible and revealing the mind of God in this 
matter as the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Hence it may be said that Abraham rejoiced to 
see not only the day of Christ on earth, but our 
day also; not only the sowing of the seed of the 
Kingdom, but also the hour before the harvest. 


Christian Science. 


To the Christian scientist, Miss Georgine 
Milmine says: ‘ Look unto the rock whence ye are 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged.’ It may not be pleasant for the Christian 
scientist, and it may not be pleasant for us, but it 
is necessary. For it does not seem possible to 
understand Christian science at all without know- 
ing something of its origin. It does not seem 
possible to understand its fascination without 
knowing that wonderful woman who sent it on its 
career and sustains it. Miss Milmine writes Ze 
Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy, and the History of 
Christian Science (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net). 

Whether the author’s own attitude is acceptable 
to Christian scientists or not, we cannot tell. But 
we are not dependent on the author. She has 
made. us independent of herself by quoting docu- 
ments, and by furnishing illustrations. Very likely 
the Christian scientist of to-day would like to 
leave behind a good many of the things that are 
here. And he would be quite entitled to do so if 
he could. But it does not seem to be possible to 
pick and choose. A case of healing is quoted 
from the Journal of October 1887: ‘Our dog was 
bitten by a rattlesnake on the tongue a short time 
ago, and the verdict, as is usual in such cases, was 


death; but through the understanding of God’s 
promise that we shall handle serpents and not 
be harmed, if we but believe, I was able to 
demonstrate over the belief in four days. The 
dog is now as well as ever.’ 

That cannot be removed from the Journal or 
from Christian Science. For the /ournad is full of 
cases of the kind, and Christian Science does not 
seem to discriminate between them. And indeed 
there are much more serious mistakes than that. 
There are references that make one shudder. On 
one page we read that Mr. Day called his sermon, 
‘Sheep, Shepherd, and Shepherdess,’ and he con- 
sidered in turn the disciples, Christ, and Mrs. 
Eddy. And on the same page there is a quotation 
from the Journal of April 1889: ‘To-day Truth 
has come through the person of a New England 
girl . . . From the cradle she gave indications 
of a divine mission and power which caused her 
mother to ‘‘ ponder them in her heart.”’ 


St. Paul. 


Dr. Garvie has succeeded in writing a clear and 
complete account of the Zzfe and Teaching of Paul 
within the compass of a volume of the ‘Century 
Bible Handbooks’ (Jack; 1s.), He has been able 
to accomplish it because he had his mind made 
up already on all the problems, and had entered 
already into all the Christian experience. 


Evolution and the Fall. ° 


Several books by Professor Francis J. Hall, of 
the Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, have 
already been published in this country and have 
been reviewed in THE Expository Times. His*® 
new volume deals with the everlasting problem of 
sin. Its title is Evolution and the Fall (Longmans ; 
5s. net). 

Professor Hall seems to have been led to the 
consideration of this subject by the reading of 
Dr. Tennant’s books. Like Dr. Tennant, he 
accepts the doctrine of evolution as ‘the best 
available working hypothesis of the origin of 
species,’ and as applicable to the human species 
among the rest. But he does not believe that the 
theory of evolution accepted means the doctrine 
of the Fall rejected. And accordingly he differs 
from Dr. Tennant at many points, and criticises 
him. He believes still in a doctrine of original 
sin, when that doctrine is properly stated. Evolu- 
tion may be irreconcilable with | the Calvinistic 
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doctrine of original sin, and even with the 
Augustinian doctrine, though not with the true 
Catholic doctrine. 

What, then, is the true Catholic doctrine of 
original sin? The essential thing is stated at the 
outset of the discussion. It is that the word ‘sin’ 
in the phrase ‘original sin’ does not signify either 
actual sin or personal guilt, but is employed in a 
secondary sense to describe an inherited defect of 
nature. 


The English Catalogue of Books. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have 
issued Zhe English Catalogue of Books for 1909 
(6s. net). To those who have to do with books, 
whether as writers, sellers, or readers, it is a 
necessity of life. For it saves the writer from 
writing books which have been written already. 
It saves the buyer from buying books that are out 
of date, or inferior to other books on the same 
subject, and—the bookseller does not need to be 
told in how many ways it is indispensable to him. 
For our own part we have it in constant use for 
reference — names, dates, editions, and all the 
rest. 

Pentateuchal Criticism. 

Mr. Harold M. Wiener, M.A., LL.B., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, has published a 
volume of Zssays in Pentateuchal Criticism 
(Elliot Stock; 3s. 6d. net). The volume is a 
reprint of articles which appeared in the Biblio- 
theca Sacra during the years 1908 and 1909. 
The criticism of the Old Testament is as hateful 
to Mr. Wiener as it is to Professor Orr. And he 
As even more thorough in his hostility to it. But 
he does not wield the pen of the ready writer, and 
he does not give us half the pleasure in the read- 
ing that Professor Orr did. Mr. Wiener’s method 
may be wrong, but he is certainly painstaking and 
most particular in the exercise of it. His great 
argument is that in the criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment the importance of the versions has been 
forgotten. He thinks that if Astruc had taken 
them into account he would never have troubled 
the world with his different names for God imply- 
ing different documents. Accordingly, with the 
versions in his hand he works right through the 


Pentateuch, disapproving of Astruc and Well- 
hausen and all their followers at every step. 


A New Edition of the Hebrew Bible. 


Dr. C. D. Ginsburg is preparing an edition of 
the Old Testament in Hebrew to correspond with 
Dr. Nestle’s edition of the New Testament in 
Greek, as part of the great editorial scheme for 
celebrating the centenary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The superintendent of 
the translating and editorial department has sent 
out the Book of Isaiah to let us see what the 
whole Bible will be. The page is 11 by 7% inches ; 
the type is large and beautiful; the textual notes 
occupy on an average about a third of the page. 
It is going to be the most handsome edition of the 
Hebrew Bible ever issued in this country. 


Adamites and Pre-Adamites. 


Messrs. Robert Banks & Son have published 
a large volume with the title of Zhe Proscribed and 
the Chosen of God (5s.). The author is Mr. Joseph 
T. Wheeler, who goes back to the very beginning. 
He is convinced that mankind is all descended 
from a common stock, but he is equally convinced 
that Adam was not ‘its progenitor’—‘for all 
Biblical students are forced to admit that he was 
a Caucasian, and evolution cannot work back- 
wards. Even had he been a black man, the first 
Negro had to have his progenitors in still more 
primitive beings.’ ; 

So there were Pre-Adamites first, and there were 
Adamites afterwards. The Pre-Adamites lacked 
cohesive qualities, and were primarily a nomadic 
people. They therefore needed an inspiration 
from without, and the Adamites came among 
them as agriculturalists and as rulers, ‘and behold 
Cain built the first city.’ 

Now this accounts for our ancient mistake about 
the Flood, that it was a universal deluge. ‘It is 
quite evident, says Mr. Wheeler, ‘that the 
Noachians believed themselves to be the only 
people left on the earth,’ and accordingly we used 
to believe it also. 

Well, there is much more to the same purpose 
in the book. Werecommend it for both entertain- 
ment and edification. 
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CBe Election of Saul. 


By THE Rev. T. H. Wer, B.D., LecruRER IN ARABIC AT THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


Ir is generally recognized that we have in the 
Books of Samuel two or, it may be, three accounts 
of the election of the first king of Israel. In the 
first account Saul is anointed king by Samuel, in 
order to lead the Israelites against the Philistines, 
and is bidden seize the first opportunity of fighting 
(1 S g!-10!8), In the second account, in conse- 
quence of the misrule of Samuel’s sons (chap. 8), 
a king is chosen by lot, and the lot falls upon Saul 
(1017-274), The sequel to the first account is given 
in chap. 11, when, about a month after his con- 
secration by Samuel, Saul gains a victory over the 
Ammonite king Nahash (1027-11), omitting v.14). 
The sequel to the second account is given in chap. 
12, in which Samuel formally demits office. 

The arguments for and against this analysis have 
been stated over and over again, yet the following 
points appear to have been overlooked, and may 
help to clear away some of the difficulties of the 
narrative as it stands :— 

The first account is considered by critics to be 
the older of the two, and chap. 9!~10!® especially 
to be a very old piece of narrative indeed. Yet 
these verses, both in regard to the expressions 
used and the subject-matter referred to, show a 
close affinity with some of the latest books of the 
Old Testament. 

It is argued that the people of Jabesh send for 
help to all the Israelite cities, and only amongst 
the rest to Gibeah where Saul was, he being still 
unknown. But the point here seems to be that 
the people of Jabesh were throwing dust in the 
eyes of the Ammonite king, and, whilst pretending 
to send messengers in all directions as a forlorn 
hope, sent them straight to Gibeah to summon 
Saul. Saul seems to have been well known even 
before his anointing by Samuel (cf. 9°, and in 9!” 
translate, ‘Now Samuel had seen Saul,’ etc.). 

The difficulty in connexion with Saul’s waiting 
for Samuel at Gilgal (108 13°) may be explained 
by supposing that Saul waited literally seven days, 
whereas by ‘seven’ Samuel would, of course, mean 
what we should call eight, counting in both terms. 


On the assumption that the present text is a 
combination of two distinct narratives, the refer- 
ence in 11! to a ‘renewal’ of the kingdom has to 
be set down by critics as a gloss. Yet the method 
of procedure here detailed is very like that followed 
by the Arabs on the occasion of the appointment 
of a new Khalif. The oath of allegiance is taken 
on the first day by the principal men, and after- 
wards by all the people. In 10?’ there is some 
opposition threatened on the part of the people 
to the choice of their chiefs (the ‘elders’ of chap. 
8): in chap. 11 this opposition is swept away by 
Saul’s victory. 

The fact that Saul is formally chosen by lot in 
tol7#. is no disproof of his having been already 
selected by Samuel. The casting of lots may have 
been a pure matter of form. 
an exact parallel to the election of Saul will be 
found in Joinville’s Chronicle, where he describes 
how the Tartar tribes met together in order to 
elect a king who should lead them against the 
tyrant Prester John. A certain wise man showed 
them how to proceed. Fifty-two marked arrows, 
one for each tribe, were placed before a five-year- 
old child, who was bidden choose one. The 
arrow of the tribe to which the wise man belonged 
was chosen. This tribe then selected fifty-two 
of its wisest men, and fifty-two marked arrows, 
one for each, were set before the child and he 
was bidden lift up one. He lifted the arrow of 
the wise man who had instructed the people. 
So it was no doubt in the case of Saul and 
Samuel. 

The Oriental historian always leaves much to be 
filled in by the intelligence of his readers. If his 
work often seems unintelligible and_self-contra- 
dictory to us, it is because we have not the 
knowledge of the circumstances necessary to fill 
up the gaps. If the above observations be well 
founded, the narrative of the election of the first 
king of Israel is intelligible as it stands. It is 
certain that it was intelligible to the author or 
‘editor’ from whose hands it finally came. 


If this be so, then. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


G Riturgy of UWritbras.: 


IT is seven years since the first edition of this 
remarkable monograph was issued. The author 
did not live to see the second edition ; but Richard 
Wunsch, who has superintended its publication, 
has been able to draw upon some notes made by 
Dieterich for this purpose. These are incorporated 
in the suggestive addenda (pp. 219-237), which 
distinguish the second edition from the first. 
Wunsch there surveys briefly the criticisms passed 
upon Dieterich’s work. The document, it is well 
known, professes to be a revelation of Mithras 
written by an initiate into Mithraism, although in 
its present form it bears extensive traces of gnostic 
and magical accretion. The latter seems to several 
experts, like Cumont and Gruppe, to invalidate its 


claims to authenticity, but Dieterich strongly con- | 


tends for an authentic nucleus (probably composed 
100-150 A.D.), which passed into the cultus during 
the next half-century, and finally was appropriated 
by circles interested in magic during the third 
century. The Parisian papyrus, in which it was 
discovered, dates from the reign of Diocletian. 

The value of the document for the student of 
early Christianity consists in the rays of light which 
it throws incidentally upon the contemporary ideas 
of ecstasy, revelation, regeneration, worship, sacra- 
mental union, angels, immortality, and magic in 
the cults. One or two parallels with the N.T. are 
of speciai interest in this connexion ; e.g. the use of 
dvvapis in the sense of ‘healing power,’ medicinal 
or sacramental, which Dieterich (46-47) thinks 
must underlie 1 Co 1228 (érevra 8., <ira xapiopara) * 
as well as Mt 722, Mk 65, 2 Co 12}%, also the 
mediation of Mithra’s revelation i760 rod dpxayyéXov 
airod as in Apoc 1! (84 tod a&yyéAov atrod), and 
several linguistic analogies like de... GQetay 
Gov [7.¢. the constellation, derpobeciar|, rods rohev- 
ovras dvaBaivovras eis ovtpavoy Oeovs, dAAovs be 
kataBaivovras=Jn 15! (dperbe rors adyyéAous Tod 
God évaBaivovras Kal KataBaivovras), and airod dé 

1 Bine Mithras-Liturgée, Erlaiutert von Albrecht Diete- 
rich. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig und Berlin: Druck und 
Verlag von B. G. Teubner. 1910. 

2In 1 Co 12” (uh mdvres Suvduers, uh wavTes Xaplopara 
éxovow laydrwv) he makes duvdpers depend, like xapiouara, 
on éxovotr. 


&@ BovrA« tov Gedv Kal SHce co. = Mt 77, Jn agit 
The document generally is an invaluable proof of 
the genuinely religious and mystical interests which 
the syncretism of the second century attempted 
to satisfy. The new edition puts this significance 
of the liturgy (?) more and more clearly before the 
modern reader. James Morratt. 
Broughty Ferry. 


+ 


G Mote on UricaB i. 28. 


THE clause has been usually rendered as in the 
R.V.: ‘And let the Lord God be witness against 
you, the Lord from his holy temple.’ But this 
rendering is difficult to interpret; for it is not easy 
to see why the prophet should, thus emphatically, 
address the peoples and tell them that Jehovah 
will witness against them, when he immediately 
proceeds to represent Jehovah as manifesting 
Himself in judgment, first on Samaria, and then 
more especially on Judah, and that w¢thout any 
jJurther reference to the peoples. We cannot, as 
older commentators (Ewald, Keil, etc.) have done, 
explain the words ‘against you’ with reference to 
Israel and Judah, for they naturally refer back to 
‘peoples all of you’ in clause a, and the reference 
there, in spite of what Hitzig urged to the contrary 
(cf. Die Zwolf Kleinen Propheten,? p. 178), is 
certainly to more than the ‘tribes of Israel,’ if not 
exclusively, to the Gentile world. Nor is_ it 
possible to accept as quite satifactory the explana- 
tion of certain more recent commentators, who, 
while referring the words ‘against you’ to the 
peoples, would suppose that the prophet was led 
to address the latter because he felt that they were 
as morally corrupt as Israel, and that, when 
Jehovah (as He was about to do) appeared in 
judgment against His own people, He would be 
also witnessing indirectly against them; for this 
explanation would imply that the prediction of the 
imminent judgment on Israel is addressed by the 
prophet zz the first place to the nations and in view 
of their welfare rather than, as one would expect, 
directly to Israel, in order to arouse them to a 
sense of the coming disaster and (if possible) to 
repentance. Moreover, we might have expected 
the prophet, if he had their welfare so much at 
heart, to have made some further reference to the 
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peoples, but, as we have pointed out, no such 
reference is to be found in what follows. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that several 
scholars, who adopt the above rendering of the 
clause, have seen in this and the following verses 
(24) an announcement of Jehovah’s judgment on 
the nations, and have, accordingly, regarded the 


as to what they have affirmed with regard to Samuel’s 
faithful discharge of duty. 
The second passage, W which we wish to note, is 


Jos 242, onxva.o93 one oy oyn-bs yein TON 


latter undertake to serve Jéhovah alone. 


passage as a later addition to the prophecy; and if | 


this rendering is correct, the view would certainly 
seem to commend itself (cf. further the comment- 
aries of Nowack and Marti). But, as a matter of 
fact, it would seem to be more than doubtful whether 


the rendering ‘against you’ does really convey the © 


sense which the prophet meant to express. 

The R.V. margin offers as an alternative 
rendering ‘among you’; and this rendering is 
adopted by G. A. Smith (Zhe Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, i. pp. 379, 380), who remarks that the 
Gentile nations ‘are summoned in the same sense 
as Amos summons a few of the nations in chap. 39%’ 
This is an improvement on ‘against you’; and 
were it not for the fact that there is another 
rendering which, as we shall presently see, would 
appear to carry greater weight might well be 
accepted ; for there is nothing improbable in the 
prophet’s summoning the nations to hear Jehovah 
testify, and, moreover, on this interpretation there 
would be no need for the prophet to make any 
further reference to the peoples. There are, 
however, two passages in 


| the context. 


which would suggest that 032 (R.V. ‘against you’) | 
should be understood somewhat differently. The | 


(eer SO) 20 the: sblcbreéwasneads 
NOD nm am nwo In Bsa mA sy onde TON 
SY TON) ADIN “TD ANN, which is translated in 
the R.V.: ‘And he [Samuel] said unto them, The 
Lord is zztness against you, and his anointed is 
witness this day, that ye have not found aught in 
my hand. And they said, He is witness.’ The 
rendering ‘the Lord is witness against you’ is 
remarkable; for if we read the context of the 
passage we shall see that the point of the clause is 
not that Jehovah and His anointed should wetness 
against the people, but that they should wetness to 
what the latter have affirmed. The people have just 
(cf. v.*) asserted that Samuel has neither oppressed 
nor defrauded any of them ; and now, in v.°, Samuel 
requests that Jehovah and His anointed should be 
recognized by them as witnesses of that assertion, 
to which they consent. In other words, Jehovah 
and His anointed are to be the people’s witnesses 


first occurs 


Oy Ny ME Jay mMT-NN O29 OMIA; it occurs 
in Joshua’s farewell address to Israel, at which the 
We 
notice, as in the above passage, the similarly 
constructed clause D232 DMN OMY; and here again 
the preposition in 0313 is rendered by the R.V. 
‘against’—‘Ye are witnesses against yourselves 
that ye have chosen you the Lord,’ etc. But such 
a rendering of the preposition is at variance with 
The people might indeed be said to 
witness against themselves if they had been forced 


| to confess that they had broken a_ previous 


engagement to serve Jehovah; but that is not the 
question here. As the passage stands, the people 
are described as actually entering into such an 


engagement, and Joshua is represented as telling - 


them that they must recognize that they have 
themselves as witnesses of this engagement. In 
other words, Israel is to be z¢s own witness that 
it has elected to serve Jehovah and not to go 
after strange gods. It will be obvious, then, from 
a consideration of these two passages, that the 
rendering ‘(witness) against’ is not only mis- 
leading but really incorrect; and that what is 


_ desiderated in both cases is the English equivalent 
the Old Testament | 


‘(witness) for’; by substituting ‘for’ in place of 
‘against’ in the R.V. -the meaning in both 
1 S 125 and Jos 247% becomes clear and in- 
telligible. In the first passage Samuel says to 
Israel, 
anointed is witness this day that ye have not 
found anything in my hand’; to which they reply, 
‘(He is) witness.’ Similarly, in the second passage, 
Joshua says to the people, ‘You for yourselves are 
witnesses that you have chosen for yourselves 
Jehovah in order to serve him’; to which the 
people reply, ‘(We are) witnesses.’ The preposi- 
tion 2 in both passages is really an extended use 
of the Beth pretit (notice how in each case the 
D232 follows immediately, the person who is to 
witness—in 1 S 12° mm, and in Jos 2422 ony), and is 
similar in construction to such phrases as 72w2 TY, 
Pya py, etc. The method of expression is no doubt 
technical and borrowed from the law-courts. 

In view of the above interpretation of myn’ IY 


‘Jehovah for you is witness, and his — 


D223 and 033 Ons ony, then, it seems not unlikely 


that the present passage syS O32 mn IN ONY is 
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to be similarly explained. Here the 53, it will 
be noticed, follows immediately after myn as in 
1 S 12°, and suggests that it is to be taken in 
close connexion with it: ‘And let the Lord 
Jehovah for you be for a witness.’ This meaning 
will suit admirably the context of the verse. 
The prophet calls on all the nations to hear his 
message, and bids them regard Jehovah as witness 
of what they hear him utter. He is so convinced 
of the truth and certainty of what he has to 
announce that all the world may hear it, and, 
what is more, it may have Jehovah as its witness 
that ithas heard. The clause ty5 n53 min TN OT, 
which is further strengthened by the addition 
wip Soap ‘78, will thus add emphasis to the pro- 
phet’s appeal in clause a; and the verse as a whole 
will form a fitting introduction to the theophany 
which follows. G. G. V. STONEHOUSE. 
Edinburgh. A 


> 


“GW Reed shaken with tbe Wind’ 
(Qtatt. rt. 7). 


In the course of Talmudic reading, I have come 
across the following passage which seems to me a 
possible explanation of the question left unanswered 
by our Lord. TI have not seen it referred to in the 
many Commentaries I have consulted. 

‘On that day, R. Simeon B. Eleasar (a Tanna 
of the fourth generation), entered his Great Beth- 
ha-Midrash, and preached: “ Let a man be always 
soft (pliable) like a reed, and not hard (unbending) 
like a cedar. For just as this reed, all the winds 
come and blow on it, and it sways to and fro there- 
with. But when the winds cease, the reed returns 
and stands in its place. Therefore the reed is 
rewarded that a pen is taken from it to write with 
it a Book of the Law. But a cedar does not abide 
in its place; for when the north wind blows he is 
uprooted and cast down. And what is the end of 
the cedar? The woodmen come and cut him 
up and build houses therewith, and the rest is cast 
into the fire. Hence has it been said, ‘‘ Let a man 
always be as pliable as a reed, and not unbending 
as a cedar”’ (Abboth de R. Nathan, ch. 41). 

Instead, therefore, of assuming, as almost all 
commentators have done, that our Lord meant to 
answer His own question in the negative, and to 
say that John was of such a reed, and that not- 
withstanding this appearance, he was not changing, 
inconstant, irresolute, but rather firm and resolute, 
as he had always been, our Lord meant to answer 
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His question in the affirmative, and to say: ‘It is 
true, that in the storm of doubt and despondency 
passing over his soul, John was like “a reed shaken 
with the wind,” brought very low, almost swallowed 
up by the waterfloods. But once my message 
shall reach him, the storm shall cease ; peace shall 
possess his soul, and like “a reed” he shall lift up his 
head, stand upright, and remain firm and faithful.’ 

Our Lord used a simile understood by all, who 
were acquainted with the nature of the reed growing 
by the Jordan (as also by the Barada, the river of 
Damascus, as seen by the present writer). There was 
no need to give an answer, for it was obvious to all. 
_ Nore.—In Bab. Talmud Taanith, 2ob, the story is given 
as of R. Eleasar b. Simeon. But both in Abboth and in 
Tract. Derech Eretz, ch. 4, where the story is related with 
some variations, it is told as of R. Simeon b. Eleasar. 


Hexham. C. P. SHERMAN. 
——— 


Zobn 1 Psa Wy 
Where were the disciples ? 

In Jn 5. 7. 8. 10 we have no references to Christ’s 
disciples as accompanying Him in His visits to 
Jerusalem ; at 97a single question is put by ‘his 
disciples’ to the Master. It is true, of course, that 
we have ‘disciples’ at 8*4, but there the word is a 
predicate, offered by Jesus (conditionally) to cer- 
tain ‘ Jews who had believed,’ but whose half-faith 
seems quickly to die away (vv.**59). Nor is 927 78 
anything different ; and even the perplexing verse, 
73, constitutes no true exception. Now, in the 
early ministry assigned to Judea and Jerusalem, 
and again in chaps. 11 ff., ‘ the disciples’ are noted 
at every turn. So also in Samaria (chap. 4), and 
almost always in Galilee (21-12 63- 12-16-20), Also, 
upon at least one occasion in chaps. 5-10, Jesus 
(7°) goes up to Jerusalem ‘as it were in secret.’ 
Is it conceivable that Jesus is to be thought of 
as visiting Jerusalem a/ome—perhaps while the 
Twelve or the Seventy were evangelizing else- 
where (Rush Rhees proposes to synchronize 
chaps. 9 and 10 with the mission of the Seventy, 
but allows Christ the company of ‘a few disciples,’ 
presumably because of 9?. And certainly chap. 9 
is living and graphic as chaps. 5. 7. 8 are not.) 

Three questions arise : 

1. Has this view been proposed? A _ very 
learned colleague has referred me, for one discus- 
sion of it, to Dr. Smith’s book, Zhe Days of His 
Flesh. But I have not succeeded in finding such 
a passage. 
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2. Is this view a tenable interpretation of the 
Evangelist’s meaning ? 

3. Is it historically credible ? Granted Christ 
as Pastor Pastorum, it is awkward to suppose that 
the ‘Training of the Twelve’ was so frequently 
interrupted. But, on the other hand, it might be 
less hopeless—or more feasible—to defend the 
historicity of repeated Jerusalem ministries, in 
spite of the silence of Synoptic tradition, if the 
Twelve mostly stayed in the provinces. 


Manchester. RoBERT MACKINTOSH. 


Seeing Comets 


Revelation riv. 13. 


IN your interesting commentary on Rev 14}8 you 
mention three possible explanations of the difficult 
expression from henceforth. The marginal reading 
of the A.V. suggests a fourth. It gives ‘from 
henceforth saith the Spirit, Yea.’ This, coupled 
with your idea that the spirit is the responsive 
spirit in the mind of the seer, gives a very good 
sense. After all that has happened in the way 
both of suffering and of illumination, the Christian 
spirit is now, henceforth, clear as to the blessedness 
of the dead in the Lord. F. ‘V. Pratt. 


Angasion, S.A. 
+ 
+ 


Bue rt. 41. 


THE emendation of Luke 114! (dakki for zakhi) 
made in Mr. Montefiore’s Commentary, and com- 
‘mended by Professor Cheyne (see THE Exposi- 
TORY Times for April, p. 292), has already been 
made by Wellhausen in his Das Evangelium Luce 
(1904). L. KOHLER. 
Aengst (Ziirich). 


Mets rit. 39. 


NEITHER Palmer nor Scrivener (in their editions 
of the Greek Text adopted by the A.V. and the 
R.V.) has a note that the different renderings in 
this verse rest on different punctuation. A.V.: 
‘Into which they were minded, ¢/ it were possible, 
to thrust in the ship’ (€Bovdcicavro, «i Svvawro, 
€efdou 70 wAoiov). R.V.: ‘And they took counsel, 
whether they could drive the ship upon it’ (€Gov- 
AevovTo, ci Sbvawwro eEGrat TO mXotov). For the latter 
construction compare Lk 14%!, It is perhaps 
worth while to quote a parallel passage from 


Xenophon’s Anabdasis, 11. v. 2, where editors and 

. . » A 
commentators diverge in the same way: <doge 7 
Krtedpxn ovyyevécbar 7h Twroadépver kal et ws 


i lal \ > : ES.) / 
Svvaito watoat Tas irowias mplv €€ adrdv woAepov 


yevérbar. Not thinking of the possibility (or not 
approving of it) of taking «d wws dvvairo like the 
A.V. ‘2f it were possible,’ Cobet and Dindorf struck 
out cat and translated like the R.V. ‘whether he 
could.’ In Xenophon, § 4, dws, ei dvvaipeba, 
cééhosev GAAAwY Tiv dmoriay, favours the A.V. 


_ Preuschen, in his New Greek Dictionary, does not 


even mention the construction followed by the 
Revised Version. The same passage of Xenophon 
is, by the way, a good parallel to the recent friendly 
visits between England and Germany : ras rovavras 
dyvopootvas vouilov cvvovoias padiora av raver Oat. 


Maulbronn. Exp. NESTLE. 


a ae 


She “Inder WBtBbficus’ of the 
Wufqate. 


In Tue Exposirory TIMEs, xxi. 530, the Rey. © 


Professor A. Condamin says: ‘The /rdex Biblicus, 


published for the first time in 1571 A.D., possesses | 


no official character.’ Then he quotes a remark 
of the edition of Tournay of 1885, that Vercellone 
left it out. But it is repeated in the edition of M. 
Hetzenauer (Oeniponte, 1906), and it is found, 
as Hetzenauer says, in the Vatican editions, 
‘annorum 1593 and 1598.’ A certain ‘official 
character’ belongs, therefore, also to this Index. 
It seems, however, to be missing in most copies 
of the Vatican edition of 1593, for instance in the 


copies in the British Museum (1214243; 3022/1). 


Maulbronn. Eps. NESTLE. 


+. 
cS 


Soo Wistakes in the ‘Revised 
New Sestament.’ 


In THe Exposirory Times, xv. 95, I called 


attention to two mistakes in the Revised Version - 


(Mk 6%, Lk 15%), The latter has been corrected 
in several impressions. 
Interlinear Bible, 1906; but both recur in the 
latest Oxford edition: Zhe Mew Testament in the 


_ Revised Version of 1881, with Fuller References 


| (Oxford University Press, 1910). 


Both are also 


Both are corrected in the 


found in the edition issued in connexion with the 


Centenary of the B.F.B.C., 1904. 


Maulbronn, Es. NESTLE. 
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Entre 
Professor Sanday’s articfe ‘ Bibfe.’ 


THERE is a fine review of the second volume of 
THE ENCyCLop@pIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS 
in the Guardian for the 1st of April. Here are 
the last two paragraphs : 

‘For the student of Christian theology, however, 
the two most important contributions to the 
volume are those headed “ Bible,” by Dr. Sanday, 
and ‘‘ Bible in the Church,” by Dr. von Dobschiitz, of 
Strasburg. The latter fills some seventy columns, 
and isa monument of learning. Written in a spirit 
of true reverence for the Bible, it will attract many 
readers, and the admirable arrangement of the 
‘several sections, as well as the directness and 
simplicity of the style, will enhance its usefulness, 
‘Dr. Sanday’s article extends to about half the 
length of Dr. von Dobschiitz’s, is written freely, 
and not overburdened with references. We have 
read it twice, and we know of nothing which, in 
anything like the same space, provides so clear 
and impressive an account of the attitude which 
the best Christian scholarship in our day assumes 
in reference to Holy Scripture. It will be a great 
pity if this essay is not published separately, for it 
would be a real service to the Christian Faith in 
England to ensure its wide circulation. To say 
this is to say much, but to say less would not be 
just. 

‘Tt remains to add that Dr. Hastings has again 
been fortunate in securing the co-operation 
of at least one leading Roman Catholic divine. 
The Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J., supplies a 
learned paper touching “Bulls and Briefs,” a 
subject on which he is eminently qualified to 
write. It is of course historical, not controversial, 
and the bibliographical information which he gives 
will be useful to those who are engaged in re- 
Search :— 


‘“Tt is generally held,” he points out, “by 
(Roman) Catholic theologians that the mere 
fact of an encyclical being addressed to the 
whole of Christendom does not constitute it 
an ex cathedré pronouncement, even if it deals 
with dogmatic matters. The degree in which 
the infallible magisterium of the Papacy is 
involved must be judged f:0om the terms used 


Qlous. 


in the document itself and from attendant 
circumstances.” 


The last-mentioned test leaves a way open, as 
some will hope, for a reconsideration by the Vatican 
of some utterances, at least, which have been 
generally regarded by the Roman Church as 
fortified by infallible authority.’ 


(hoint and Iffustration. 
Vulgarity. 


Under the title of ‘ Along the Road,’ Mr. Arthur 
C. Benson has an article every week in the Church 
Family Newspaper. The subject for April 1st 
was Vulgarity, 

Mr. Benson says there are two kinds of vulgarity, 
the one a superficial and harmless thing, the other 
a rank and deep-seated quality of soul. ‘I 
remember once,’ he says, ‘being told by a lady 
who did a great deal of philanthropic work, that the 
most curious etiquette prevailed in some of the 
houses she used to visit about behaviour at meals. 
At one house, in drinking tea, the spoon had to: 
be put in the cup and held firmly against the side of 
it with the forefinger, while the little finger had to: 
be held out away from the cup with an air of 
graceful detachment. At another house, when you 
had drunk all the tea you cared to drink, you 
turned your cup upside down in the saucer. The 
two households appeared to be of exactly the same 
social standing ; but my friend found out that the 
spoonholders considered the inversion of the cup 
to be vulgar, while the inverters thought spoon- 
holding to be pretentious. The odd thing is that 
one should be amused by this, and think both 
practices alike absurd, when one is oneself just as. 
exacting in the use of the knife. I should consider- 
that it would be a sign of inferior breeding for a 
man to shovel green peas into his mouth with 
a knife, however convenient; and I suppose that 
a man who naturally used his knife so would 
consider my prodding and dawdling with a fork 
under the same circumstances to be simply 
affectation.’ 

That is the superficial kind of vulgarity. 
he gives examples of the deep-seated kind. 


Then 
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‘Some of the most innately vulgar people I have | 
known have been people of irreproachable courtesy 
and demeanour ; but one gradually perceives that 
their standard is all wrong, that they put the wrong 
values on people, that they do not like men and 
women because they are likeable or interesting, 
but because they are important. The man who 
keeps one kind of geniality for a countess and 
another for a farmer’s wife is very hard to respect. 
There is no sort of reason why a-man should 
migrate from one class to another. If he is born 
an earl, there is no harm in his consorting with 
earls ; but he must not treat an offensive earl with 
courtesy, and an inoffensive farmer with dis- 
courtesy. There is a pleasant old story of a duke 
who got into a railway compartment occupied by 
another duke and a commercial traveller. He 
talked affably with both. When he got out, the 
commercial traveller, impressed by the respect 
with which he was received at the station, inquired 
of one of the porters who he was, and on hearing 
the fact, said genially to the other duke, ‘Now, 
that’s what I call a gentleman! To think of his 
sitting here, hobnobbing with a couple of snobs 
like you and me.” One only wishes that one 
could have heard his further reflexions when his 
other fellow-traveller left him, and he discovered 
his identity as well.’ 


The Eastern Atmosphere. 


Two things have to be done for the reader of 
the Bible before he can make right profitable 
use of it. He must be made to understand 
first that it is the translation of a book from an 
Eastern language into a Western ; and next, that the 
English translation itself is ancient and antiquated. 
Does any man among us, unlearned or learned, 
realize what three centuries have done to the 
language of the English Bible? That they have 
put some words out of use altogether is a small part 
of their effect. The serious situation is that they 
have slightly shifted the emphasis or slightly altered 
the meaning of an innumerable number of words. 
But it is not about the antiquated English that we 
have something to say at present. It is about the 
Eastern language in which the Bible was originally 
written. 

We say Eastern language. For although the New 
Testament has come to us in Greek, itis the 
Greek of the East and not of the West. It is the 


Greek of men who continued to think in Hebrew, 


although they wrote in Greek. The Greek language 
of the New Testament is like a palimpsest with the 
upper writing a translation of the under. Before 
we can understand it we must get at the unseen 
Aramaic that lies below. 

In the Sunday at Home, the Rev. G. Wauchope 
Stewart has begun some popular studies of the 
Eastern ways of thinking that lie below the language 
of the Bible. ‘If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me’ (Ps 139% 1°). How much the verses 
gain in significance when we realize that to the Jew, 
in virtue of his geographical situation, the sea stood 
for the west! The morning, of course, represents 
the east, the direction of sunrise, and the wings 
of the morning refers to the rapidity with which 
the morning light flies through the heavens. 
So that the sense of the passage is: ‘If I could 
fly with the rapidity of light from the one end 
of the world to the other, from extreme east to 
extreme west, even then I could not escape from 
Jehovah.’ 

“O generation of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come?’ (Mt 37). The 
word sounds harsh to us, and it is probable that, 
not knowing the local association, we do the 
Baptist injustice. The reference is probably to 
a scene familiar enough to the hearers. In order to 
prepare the ground for the plough it is customary 
to set fire to the stubble, which is left much higher 
than with us. When the fields are thus ablaze, 
the serpents"which have been lurking in the long 
stubble may be seen wriggling out, trying to escape. - 
So the word ‘vipers’ was a natural word to use, 
and the emphasis is not on it, but on the effort to 
escape from the wrath to come. 

‘Doth he not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness?’ (Lk 154). To our minds the wilder- 
ness does not suggest safety. It seems rather to 
be the place where the single sheep may be found 
which has gone astray. But the word ‘ wilderness’ 
was used to denote tracts of land quite suitable for 
pasture, with sheep folds and even human habita- 
tions. The five thousand were fed in the wilder- 
ness, and yet they were commanded to sit. down 
upon the green grass. 

‘Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms 
of my hands’ (Is 491°). It was the practice of the 
worshipper to mark the name or sign of his god 
on his body, to remind him of his duty towards 
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him. Here by a_ bold anthropomorphism the 
position is reversed, and instead of the worshipper 
marking the name of his god upon his hands, it is 
Jehovah who is represented as marking Jerusalem 
upon His hands, as a reminder, so to speak, of her 
desperate plight. It is a most beautiful and com- 
forting assurance of the love of God. 


For a Season. 


This is the topic of a sermon by the Rev. Thomas 
Spurgeon which is published in Zhe Sword and 
Trowel for April. The first text is from Ec 3}, ‘To 
every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven.’ The word season, 
says Mr. Spurgeon, suggests the due time—the 
time for harvest or for snow. And what is life 
but a succession of seasons? But the word 
“season’ also stands for the convenient time. A 
word spoken in season, how good it is. That is 
introductory. 

The next text is He 11%, ‘Choosing rather to 
suffer affliction with the people of God than to 
enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’ So sin 
has its pleasures. And just because it is fascinating 
is it dangerous. The pleasures of sin have 
to be superseded by higher pleasures. But the 
pleasures of sin are only for a season. 
of the ungodly are like the crackling of thorns 
under a pot. That is the old simile. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s own modern one is that they are like 
the Crystal Palace fireworks, beautiful while they 
last, but leaving the night blacker. 

The third text is Jn 5%5, ‘He was a burning and 
a shining light, and ye were willing for a season to 
rejoice in his light.’ It is the word of Christ 
concerning those who listened with some interest 
to John the Baptist. They listened until he began 
to speak of repentance. Then the audience lost 
their interest and began to melt away. So the 
new preacher is almost always sure of an audience 
until he begins to lay the axe at the root of the 
tree. 

The fourth text is Lk 4°, ‘And when the devil 
had ended all the temptation he departed from 

_him for a season.’ When did he return? Mr. 
Spurgeon thinks that between the temptation in 


the Wilderness and the agony in the Garden Satan | 
If he | 
did not appear in person he used the lawyers or © 


was busy with the Son of God all the time. 


such like to catch Him in His words. He thinks 
that Satan was never so busy, for he knew it was 


The joys | 


now or never. Still, Satan left Him for a season. 
Christ had at least some respite from temptation. 
No doubt he pretended to have left Him alto- 
gether. He makes this pretence with us when 
we have beaten him once. And if we have 
beaten him off without seeing that his place is 
occupied by a better, he will come in stronger 
force, and our last state may be worse than our 
first. 

The last text is 1 Peter 1°, ‘Wherein ye greatly 
rejoice, though now for a season, if need be, ye are 
in heaviness through manifold temptations.’ If 
need be, thank God for that. Nothing happens 
by chance to God’s people. And the manifold 
temptations are not the temptations of the devil 
just spoken about. They are the trials of life, 
and accordingly the season now is the season of 
life itself. How short it is compared with the 
eternity of the weight of glory that is to follow. 


Worthily. 

In the April issue of the AZisstonary Record of 
the United Free Church of Scotland, there is a 
study by the Rev. Adam Philip, M.A., Longforgan, 
of the word ‘ worthily.’ 

There are three occurrences of the word—Ro 
167, Ph 177, 3 Jn®& But Wyclif is the only one, 
says Mr. Philip, of all the great English translators 
who translates the Greek word consistently. The 
A.V. gives Ro 16? ‘as becometh saints,’ Ph 
177 ‘as it becometh the gospel,’ 3 Jn® ‘after a 
godly sort. R.V. has Ro 16? ‘worthily of 
the saints,’ Ph 17” ‘as it becometh the gospel,’ 3 
Jn® ‘worthily of God.’ Wyclif translates ‘ worthili 
to seyntis,’ ‘worthili to the gospel,’ ‘worthili to 
God.’ 

1. ‘Worthily of the Saints,’ or, as Dr. Sanday 
would put it, ‘worthily of the Church.’ This is 
an ideal of life. When Dean Lake was asked 
to give his impressions of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
he wrote: ‘I should say in two words that he 
impressed upon us above everything the blessing 
of high ideals and of decided convictions.’ This, 
then, is the first. high ideal—to live worthily of 
the Church. For the Christian Church represents 
at once the noblest fellowship, the highest character, 
and the loftiest service. 

2. ‘Worthily of. the gospel.’ What is the 
standard of life that the gospel sets before us? 
The gospel is the grace of God in Christ. To 
live worthily of the gospel is to be tender with 
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its tenderness, to be steadfast as its truth, to 
know and to exhibit the grace of Jesus Christ. 

3. ‘Worthily of God.’ This is from the Third 
Epistle of John, which is a missionary letter. 
John says we should encourage the missionary by 
setting him forward on his journey worthily of God. 
For he is fulfilling God’s purpose, he is carry- 
ing God’s power. To encourage the missionary 
worthily of God is to recognize him to be a fellow- 
worker with God. We need what Mazzini called 
the tug of the ideal to disturb our self-complacency 
and content, and to enable us to hear God’s 
command and see God’s glory, as Polycarp finely 
expresses it. 

Serving and Seeing. 
It were not hard, we think, to serve Him, 
If we could only see! 
If He would stand with that gaze intense 
Burning into our bodily sense, 
If we might look on that face most tender, 
The brows 
splendour ; 
Might catch the light of His smile so sweet, 
And view the marks on His hands and feet, 


where the scars are turned to 


How loyal we should be! 
It were not hard, we think, to serve Him, 
If we could only see! 


It were not hard, He says, to see Him, 
If we would only serve: 

‘He that doeth the will of heaven, 

To him shall knowledge and sight be given.’ 

While for His presence we sit repining, 

Never we see His countenance shining ; 

They who toil where His reapers be 

The glow of His smile may always see, 

And their faith can never swerve. 

It were not hard, He says, to see Him, 
If we would only serve. 


The Great Text Commentary. 

The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. Donald Grigor, Walkerburn, to whom 
a copy of Walker’s Gospel of Reconciliation will 
be sent. 


Illustrations for the Great Text for June must 
be received by the 1st of May. The text is 
Rev 22% 4. 

The Great Text for July is Rev 22!4—“‘ Blessed 
are they that wash their robes, that they may have 
the right to come to the tree of life, and may enter 
in by the gates into the city.’ A copy of Walker’s 
The Spirit and the Incarnation, or Downer’s 
Mission and Ministration of the Holy Spirit, or 
Oswald Dykes’s Christian Minister and his Duties, 
will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for August is Rev 22!7—‘ And 
the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And he that 
heareth, let him say, Come. And he that is 
athirst, let him come: he that will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” A copy of Gordon’s 
Early Traditions of Genesis, or of Scott’s Pauline 
Epistles, or of Walker’s Gospel of Reconciliation, will 
be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for September is Ps 1°‘ And he 
shall be like a tree planted by the streams of water, 
that bringeth forth its fruit in its season, whose 
leaf also doth not wither; and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper.’ A copy of Clarke’s Sixty 
Years with the Bible, or Adams’s Lsrael’s Ideai, 
or Downer’s Mission and Ministration of the Holy 
Spirit, will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for October is Ps 4°: 


‘Many there be that say, Who will shew us any 
good? 

Lord, lift pie up the light of thy countenance 
upon us.’ 


A copy of Clarke’s Outline of Christian Theology, 
or Clarke’s Stxty Years with the Bible, or Inge’s 
Faith and Knowledge, will be given for the best 
illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful, 
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